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Captain 
Lewis L. Millett 
Medal of Honor 


heavy fire near Soam-Ni, Korea, Captain Millett 
charged alone into the enemy positions, throwing 
grenades, and clubbing and bayoneting the enemy. 
Inspired by his example, the attacking unit routed 
the Reds, who fled in wild disorder. 





“Tt’s an uphill struggle, says Captain Millett. “t 
build a working peace. Unfortunately, the only argu- 
ment aggressors respect is strength. Fortunately 
we ve learned this lesson in time. 


“You can help build our strength—the defense- 
line of peace—by buying United States Defense 
Bonds. Every Bond is a declaration to the world— 
especially to would-be aggressors—that we aim to 
insure peace. 


“| think a secure peace is worth working for. If 
you think so, too, buy U.S. Defense Bonds now! 


* * * 


Remember that when you’re buying bonds for national de- 
fense, you're also building a personal reserve of cash savings. 
Remember, too, that if you don’t save regularly. you gen- 
erally don’t save at all. Money you take home usually is 
money spent. So sign up today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work, or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you 
bank, For your country’s security, and your own, buy 
United States Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 
Buy US. Defense Bonds now! 


x) The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation u t {dvertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America 
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- you remember the fun you had sledding many Januaries 
ago? The afternoons were cold and short. The snow squeaked 
and scraped beneath the runners of your new Christmas sled as you 
whizzed down the slope, dodging to avoid trees and maneuvering 
around your pals. At the bottom of the hill somebody usually started 
a playful scuffle which ended in a free-for-all with the losers getting 
You walked up that hill, slid down, and 
Then you went 


ducked in a snowbank. 
walked up again until it was too dark to see the trees. 
home to eat a huge meal, doze by the fire and perhaps do your 

All these memories come flooding back to us when we 
picture. Sometimes when _ business 


homework. 
this month’s cover 
we think it 
would be nice to return 
to the good old sledding 


look at 


gets hectic 


days when there was 
never a worry about 
taxes, honesty in gov- 
ernment or communism. 
But time won't turn 
backward so we have to 
be content with mem- 
ories that are warm 
enough to melt the 





deepest snowdrifts of 


January. 


Eva Luom 


photo 


\ 
+. articles on pages 26 and 27 should help every Kiwanis family 
that is planning to attend the colorful International convention 

in Seattle. From now until June each your 
International magazine will carry at least one story about convention 
attractions. 


issue ol 


\ of you will remember the imaginative article “A Portrait of 
Uncle Sam” which appeared in The Kiwanis Magazine for 
September 1951. ABC Newscaster Paul Harvey was the author of this 
unusual story and his work was widely acclaimed. “I have a 
commission for an artist, any artist, to paint a portrait of Uncle 
Sam” is how the article began. Then Harvey reflected on 
characteristics that ought to appear in a true likeness of America’s 
legendary uncle. Among the Kiwanians who read and enjoyed this 
article was William H. McDonnell, past president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Englewood, Chicago, Illinois and publisher of the Southtown 
Economist, one of Chicago’s leading community newspapers. Bill was 
so enthusiastic that he inaugurated a “Portrait of Uncle Sam” 
contest for artists and art students throughout the United States. 
Cash awards totaling $5000 will be made after the contest 

closes on February 28, 1952. The rules are simple: Paint a portrait 
»f Uncle Sam based upon the ideas advanced in Paul Harvey’s 
article. Each contestant may enter one painting not more than thirty 
by forty inches in size. Paintings must be either oil, tempera, 
water color or casein. Surrealistic art is prohibited. All entries 
must be unframed with an official entry card attached. These 

cards, contest rules and reprints of Harvey’s article are available 
on request from the Contest Editor, Southtown Economist, 

728 West 65th Street, Chicago 21. Each contestant should write for 
information before starting to work on the portrait. We 

hope to reproduce several of the winning pictures in some future 
issue of the magazine. —C.W.K, 
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CONVENTION 


TRAVEL 
TIPS 


from Bill Bailey, your 
North Coast Limited 
conductor 

















WHOSE LUGGAGE? 
A lot of suitcases look alike—so it’s a good 
idea to tie a tag or a bit of colored ribbon around 
the handle of your bags. That way you can spot 
them quickly—even in a big pile of luggage. 

A lot of streamliners look Y 
alike, too—and of course we 
can’t tie a ribbon around the «24 
NORTH COAST LIMITED. But 4 if 
we will make an extra effort rip 
to give you outstanding 
service—just to let you know you've picked 
the right train for traveling to and from 
Kiwanis International Convention! 

TRIP-STRETCHER... 

If you want to add extra pleasure to your 
North Coast Limited trip to Seattle, be sure 
to include the special side-trip to wild and 
wonderful Yellowstone Park. You can leave 
the train at Livingston, take a thrilling sight- 
seeing bus ride to Old Faithful geyser and 
return, for only $15.00 above the cost of your 
regular ticket! We are opening Yellowstone 
early—for Kiwanis—next June. 

We'll do all we can to 

> make your trip enjoyable 

—and by the way— if you 

mi) Ship freight between the 

=| Midwest and the North 

*=\ Pacific Coast, remember 

=k that NP treats your freight 

fi like a Very Important 

——- Passenger. 













JOIN THE FUN! 


Why not make up a tour party of Kiwanians 
in your area? You can choose from a wide 
variety of comfortable accommodations. NP’s 
famous diner offers mouth-watering western 
meals, and two luxurious lounge cars give you 
plenty of room for friendly get-togethers. 


Map 













/ oo Ei 
| FREE—map of Seattle | 
: and illustrated Kiwanis ! 
l Convention Trip Folder! | 
| Plus complete information on accom- : 
| modations, fares and special Yellow- 

| stone side-trip. Mail coupon now to... | 
| G. W. Rodine | 
| 600 Northern Pacific Railway | 
| St. Paul 1, Minn. : 
: N@MO isc: 018% see eeeeeeeeereeeenene | 
J Address. .cecsccsecccsveccesccssee | 
a aes err : 
| 

| NORTHERN | 
| PACIFIC | 
RAILWAY | 
, Mate Sacel of the Mites | 
Gees Chest cen dina deine Gace Gai Gauss Ghee Gann coum cane Guu) cue Gien eumn ane eon 











TUX POSTURE BELT 


Control Waistline Sag 





Ease Tired Back 


If stomach sag is small or large, or if back 
is tired and aches, try Tux at our risk. It is 
fitted to your measure—no laces—woven elas- 
tic fabric that 5§$-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S as you 
breathe, giving elastic action where needed 
—you assume an erect carriage. You and 
everyone will notice the difference. It is your 
belt for your Support, Appearance, and 
Comfort 


10 Day Trial Order 


TUX CORPORATION, DEPT. K1 
127 N. Dearborn, Chicago 2, Ill. 


Please send following: 


( ) Tux sixes 30-39 @ $6.80 $ 
{ ) Tux sizes 40-42 @ $7.50 $ 
( ) Tux sizes 43&up @ $8.20 $ 
| enclose check $ M. O. $ 


No C. O. D.'s please 


Height Weight Waist 
Money Back in 10 days if not satisfied 

NAME 

STREET 


CITY STATE 
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( <on) KOR OLUAY 


(fa, A Plan of Fund Raising 
“\ for Community Welfare 


IMMACULATE 

| CLEANLINESS 
Success of club sponsorship of 
FORD gum machines has been 
due to repeat business that only 
Top Quality warrants. 


Wee 


PARA PO 


* 
The purity of FORD Branded Ball 
} Gum can be assured because of 
manufacturing and servicing con- 
ditions of immaculate cleanli- 
ness through sanitary, dust-tight 
FORD Self-Service Machines. 

* 
Penny by penny gum sales mount 
into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to support club welfare 
activities for underprivileged chil- 
dren, youth, the crippled, blind 
and handicapped from border to 
border and coast to coast. 

* 
Write for brochure, "Sharing the 
Profits—the Fordway."’ 


FORD GUM & 


MACHINE CO., INC. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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More About Migrants 

I have read with a great deal of 
interest the article appearing in the 
October issue of The Kiwanis Magazine 
entitled “Let’s Face the Migrant Farmer 
Problem,” written by Raymond Schues- 
sler, as it is a subject with which I 
have become quite familiar... 

There may be some undesirable living 
conditions in this area, but we know 
that 
othe. 
have been decidedly on the upgrade. 
We must admit, however, that the 
laborers themselves have not been any 
too cooperative in going along with the 


through our efforts and those of 


organizations, living conditions 


growers’ plans for good housing fa- 
cilities. A grower’s plans for a limited 
number of workers may be upset by the 
common practice of the workers brihg- 
ing in friends and relatives and over- 
crowding the quarters which the grower 
has provided 

There are 
this area to help these migratory labor- 
ers find employment and living quar- 
ters, but they (migrants) are skeptical 
of having anything to do with any group 
with the 

various 


government agencies in 


or agency that is connected 
government While the 
farm organizations try to do everything 
they can to help these workers, it is 
an almost impossible task to gain the 
confidence of these people 

I do not have any statistics as to the 
average annual wages of these families 
but I am sure they are in excess of the 
amount stated in the article. Most of 
these workers earn more than enough 
money to properly support their fami- 
lies, but instead of using the money for 
such purposes they spend it in various 
foolish ways During the harvest 
season they are paid on a_ piecework 
basis and there are instances when, 
during the harvest season, these work- 
ers have earned over twenty dollars 
per day 

During the past few years the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women 
has done a wonderful job to try and 
educate some of these (migrant) chil- 
dren during the summer months. The 
women have used the facilities of one 
of the local churches to hold classes for 
the children . . to teach them the 
cleaner and better way of living 
This work is carried 2n by volunteer 
workers who supervise and instruct the 
childen. This group receives donations 
of money, milk and food from various 
local business establishments and civic 
organizations. The milk and food is 
furnished to the children free. The 
money is used for hiring a bus to pick 
up the children from the outlying areas 





and bring them to the school 


every 
morning and take them home in the 
afternoon. The good work of this group 
of women is showing some wonderful 
results. 
Elmer J. Steil, Kiwanian 
Des Plaines, Illinois 


Toastmaster’s Toast 

... As president of Toastmasters Inter- 
national, I am very much interested in 
the article “Humor in Public Speaking.” 
(November 1951) 

We are endeavoring to show to our 
newer members something about the 
use of humor in making speeches, and 
this article is very valuable in its most 
interesting analysis of the use of humor. 
ur organization has 1010 clubs scat- 
tered over the United States and Can- 
ada, with thirty-six clubs in Scotland, 
and provides a systematic training for 
speakers. This article will contribute to 
our efforts. 

Carleton Sias, President 
Toastmasters International 


{ More Ambitious Calling? 

In the “Letters” 
vember 1951 issue there was a protest 
by Kiwanian Ralph Barbare of Rock 
Hill, South Carolina. He objected to the 
following statement that was contained 
in the article “Wadley’s Amazing Doc- 
tor” (July 1951): “. .. Tom liked teach- 
ing but secretly he yearned for a more 
ambitious calling: He wanted to become 
Commented Kiwanian Bar- 
Tell this writer that com- 
parisons are odious and that they do 
not make callings higher than teacher.” 
Herewith we present Author Ralph 
Bugg’s reply. —THE EDITORS 


column of the No- 


a doctor.” 
bare, 


Lest any readers of The Kiwanis 
Magazine other than Mr. Barbare re- 
sent a comparison in “Wadley’s Amaz- 
ing Doctor” (July 1951), I would like 
to make this explanation: First, I meant 
no slight toward the teaching profession, 
for at the time of the writing of the 
article I was myself a teacher. 

Second, what I meant was that for 
Tom Clack—at his age and in his fi- 
nancial condition—attempting to get a 
medical education was a more “am- 
bitious” pursuit than to continue as a 
teacher, for which job he already was 
trained and in which field he already 
was engaged. I do not think of “am- 
bition” as pertaining exclusively to 
money. What I meant by “ambitious” 
was Dr. Clack’s being eager to attain a 
goal despite limiting factors. 

Ralph Bugg, Author 
“Wadley’s Amazing Doctor” 
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Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 
One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinle. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 
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“It seems like only yesterday—" 





a 
(917 Kiwanis began its third year of existence with thirty- 
eight clubs and approximately 3700 members. * The first issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine was being planned by Allen S. Browne, pioneer or- 
ganizer who served as the publication’s first editor. Roe Fulkerson, who 
was to become editor, and then editorial writer, was serving as charter 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Washington, D.C. * The Hamilton, On- 
tario club, completed in late 1916, received its charter in January 1917. This 
event marked the real beginning of Kiwanis north of the border. * The 
following clubs were born thirty-five years ago, in the dawning of the 
Kiwanis era: 
Rockford, Illinois, January 20 


Bay City, Michigan, January 27 
Duluth, Minnesota, January 30 


Chicago, Illinois, January 6 
Springfield, Massachusetts, January 10 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, January 10 
New Haven, Connecticut, January 15 


)s) 

19? Thirty years ago this month Kiwanis Philosopher Roe 
Fulkerson made an editorial observation that applies as we enter 1952: 
“The pages of last year are forevermore denied your pen. You wrote them 
well, you wrote them ill, you wrote them large, you wrote them small, you 
wrote them clear-cut or smudged and interlined, but for better or 
worse the writing is done. What matters if it be well done or ill, if you 
?” + January 1922 marked the first 
Its purpose then as now: “To 


never reread what you wrote 
observance of Kiwanis Anniversary Week. 
unite all clubs in a simultaneous program giving emphasis to the education 
of their members and the public . concerning the purpose and ideals of 
Kiwanis ...” * The Sioux City, Iowa club was engaged in a promotional 
program to boost corn consumption because a great surplus was bedeviling 
midwestern farmers. * Kiwanis International pridefully announced that 
275 new clubs and 14,640 new Kiwanians had been acquired during the 
year just ended. Thirty years ago these Kiwanis clubs were chartered: 
Bellingham, Washington, January 25 
Baraboo, Wisconsin, January 27 


Price, Utah, January 4 

Miles City, Montana, January 5§ 
Morganton, North Carolina, January 10 Cheyenne, Wyoming, January 217 
Cairo, Illinois, January 30 
Madisonville, Kentucky, January 30 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, January 30 
Sharon, Pennsylvania, January 31 


Jackson, Georgia, January 17 
Pierre, South Dakota, January 19 
Visalia, California, January 19 
Douglas, Georgia, January 20 


Valdosta, Georgia, January 24 Toronto, Ohio, January 31 


COWS) 


7 
1927 General John J. Pershing, an honorary member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Lincoln, Nebraska, spoke out against corruption in public 
office. Said the famous general in The Kiwanis Magazine for January 1927: 
“If the time ever comes when public offices can be virtually bought and 
sold—either directly or indirectly—the downfall of this republic will not 
be far off . . + International Secretary Fred C. W. Parker announced 
adoption of a new Kiwanis emblem twenty-five years ago this month—the 
same one we use today. * The Russell-Hampton Company (which still 
advertises in The Kiwanis Magazine) advertised the following bargain in 
the January 1927 issue: “Fifty fancy assorted paper hats with emblems; 
fifty balloons, assorted colors with emblems; fifty assorted noisemakers; 
500 rolls of serpentine streamers, all for $10.” Which shows how times and 
prices change. * The Kiwanis Club of Canton, Illinois completed a success- 
ful get-out-the-vote drive. ¢ The only club that was born during January 
1927 is: 

Edison Park and Norwood Park, Chicago, Illinois, January 13 

(Organized as Edison Park, Chicago. Name changed 7-29-1935.) 
MAGAZINE 
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The International Committee on Vocational Guidance has been reinstated as a standing 
committee as of the first of this month. The standard forms for club and district bylaws have 
been amended to facilitate the formation of vocational guidance committees within clubs and 
districts. Gordon Butler, chairman of the International Committee on Vocational Guidance, 
comments: “Now more than ever we recognize the need for vocational guidance. Young people 
today are in desperate need of competent counsel and Kiwanis clubs everywhere can perform 


a great service by helping youngsters choose the vocations for which they are best fitted.” 
op 


A new system for reporting membership information is now in use throughout Kiwanis 
International. Club secretaries can report changes in membership as soon as these occur by 
mailing special postal cards to the General Office. These cards will speed delivery of The 
Kiwanis Magazine to new Kiwanians. Simplification of monthly report forms, resulting from 


this new system. will make the club secretaries’ work easier. 
& 


More than $200,000 worth of gongs, gavels, road signs, banners and other Kiwanis 


supplies were bought by clubs last year. 
$ 


The International Convention Office will open in Seattle on February 1, and reser- 
vations will be received beginning that day. The address is 700-704 University Building, 
Third and University, Seattle. Washington. The first assignments to hotels will be made on 
March 3, but Kiwanians are urged to register as soon as possible. Those planning to stay 
in hotels assigned to their district should registel before Vay | because reservations received 
after this date will be placed wherever hotel space is available. The registration fee for this 


year is six dollars for men and four dollars for women. 
@ 


On January 21 the Detroit Number One club, oldest in Kiwanis International, will 


have reached its thirty-seventh birthday. 
7 


Key Clubs conducted an average of thirty-two service projects per club last year, 
according to a recent survey. The most common activities were appreciation banquets for 
parents, publication of school directories and tutoring bedridden classmates. Vocational 
suidance was the most common of all Key Club activities. The Key Club idea grew out of 
a widespread need for vocational guidance, and Kiwanis clubs will find that Key Clubs are 


eager to help with any project of this nature. 

* 

As of press time, December 18, there were 3371 Kiwanis clubs with 205,429 members. 
S 


Resolution time is approaching and Martin T. Wiegand, chairman of the International 
Committee on Resolutions, reports he has already received a number of resolutions which 
will be screened by his committee, mailed to clubs thirty days before the convention, then 
acted upon by delegates to the International convention in Seattle. All resolutions must reach 
the General Office or Chairman Wiegand no later than April 16. 


(continued on page 6) 








5 DIFFERENT GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
sent me 5 different answers / 


- 





Now you can join in a nation-wide movement 


to stop this kind of waste—a movement that’s already 
saving us billions in tax dollars annually! 


@ Whena certain farmer wrote for 
information on fertilizer, he re- 
ceived 5 different and conflicting 
replies from 5 different agencies in 
the Agriculture Department. 

The bipartisan Hoover Commis- 
sion uncovered many such instances 
of confusion and waste. For ex- 
ample, the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation, com- 
peting against each other for pub- 
lic funds, ran surveys for dam sites 
at points two miles apart on the 
same river. The cost was $250,000 
per survey and the final estimates 
varied by $75 million. 


Today, 50 % of the Hoover Report 
recommendations have been en- 
acted into law. The result? Federal 
costs have been reduced by biilions 


of dollars and federal machinery 
has been streamlined and strength- 
ened to face any crisis. 

Now the rest of the recommenda- 
tions are before Congress. They 
can save additional billions of dol- 
lars—make our Government even 
stronger. But to assure their passage, 
they need your help now! 

“4 4 OM 
HERE’S WHAT TO DO. Send today 
for the FREE booklet, “Will We 
Be Ready?” This booklet gives the 
rousing story behind the Hoover 
Report—the startling facts it dis- 
closed—the wonderful progress it 
has made. It’s a blueprint for action 
that will help you finish a job on 
which our National 
Security may depend. 


/ 


- 
TEAR OUT COUPON TO REMIND YOURSELF TO 
GET THIS FREE BOOKLET WITHOUT FAIL | oi 


government at a better price.’’ 


Name___ 


Hoover Report, Box 659, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1 WANT TO LEARN more about how I can work for “‘better / [ 
Please send me your free 

bipartisan booklet, “Will We Be Ready?” 
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KIWAMS ROUNDUP 


Continued from preceding page— 


ie 
Requests for the 1952 Committee Mono- 
graphs have been so numerous that dis- 





tribution has been limited to club presi- 


dents and committee chairmen. These 
publications were prepared as a guide for 
chairmen in planning the work of their 


committees for the new year. 


& 

Last year 165,853 letters poured into the 
General Office at the rate of better than 
one and three-tenths per minute every 
working day. 

& 

Has the record of your club’s good work 
in 1951 been filed with the chairman of 
your district committee on Achievement Re- 
ports? January 25 is the deadline. 

e 

One hundred and eighty-three new 
clubs were built during 1951. This is forty- 
two more than were completed last year. 
Ohio, with nineteen new clubs, had, as of 
December 18, experienced more growth 
than any other district. Tie three runners 
up were Michigan with seventeen, Cali- 
fornia- Nevada-Hawaii with sixteen and New 
England with fourteen. 

* 

The final report on National Kids’ Day, 
1951, reveals these heartening figures: 
1505 clubs reported raising $432,784 for 
youth work and entertaining 1,066,371 boys 
and girls. Last year 1261 clubs conducted 
special projects on National Kids’ Day, 


raising $277,218 and entertaining 699,88 


young people 


e 
Of 101 employees in the General Office, 
sixteen have served more than fifteen vears 


ind seven for twenty-five years or longer. 


¢ 

The International Board of Trustees 
has adopted a statement of policy calling 
upon’ President Truman to modify his ex 
ecutive order of September 24. This ordet 
authorized non-defense departments of the 
executive branch of the federal government 
to withhold news from the public. The In- 
ternational Board of Kiwanis suggests that 
the order should be amended so that the 
right of censorship is given to only those 
government agencies dealing with national 
security. The board’s action was based upon 
a freedom of the press resolution adopted 
by Kiwanis at the International convention 
in Atlanta, 


Four hundred and 


fifty-six Kiwanis 
clubs are now using or have already used 
the Americanism radio transcriptions pre- 
pared by Kiwanis International. More than 
500 stations coast to coast have cooperated 
with these 456 Kiwanis clubs by broadcast- 
| ing the programs. THE END 
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= IS NO SUCH THING as “free 
enterprise.” Especially in these days when the 
debilitating disease of socialism is abroad in the 
land in virulent and epidemic form, and young 
men and women are especially allergic to it, “free” 
sounds too good to too many, and “enterprise” 
sounds good to too few. 

Private enterprise is the system under 
which the means of production, distribution and 
exchange are privately owned and directed. But 
that is capitalism, someone will say. Yes it is; the 
two terms are synonymous. We like the term 
“private enterprise” best, because it has none of 
the overtones of disrepute which have been di- 
rected at the term “capitalism” through calculated 
and mischievous attacks upon the capitalistic sys- 
tem by those who covertly advocate collectivism— 
control by the people, or the state, of all economic 
activities. Mark you well: There is no alterna- 
tive to the private enterprise, the capitalistic 
system of commerce and industry, except a gov- 
ernment - planned and government - controlled 
economy. Such a government system, in which 
government displaces private initiative and man- 
agement, is the antithesis of our traditional system 
under which the sole functions of government are 
to enact laws that will preserve and foster freedom 
of enterprise—not compete with it or destroy it— 
and provide certain necessary regulation in the 
public interest. Such a government system would 
be, in fact, a socialistic and collectivistic system, 
no matter what its advocates might call it. 

In a government-controlled and man- 
aged economy the government owns the means of 
production and distribution; it says who shall 
receive what, how much and under what condi- 
tions. To make such a system work, government 
must say where you shall work and what you 
shall do. Under such a system the individual be- 
comes a chattel of the State. 

We are concerned with maintaining 
the freedom of our private system of commerce 
and industry. We are concerned with freedom to 
work and earn and spend; freedom to want more 
than we have; freedom to acquire more to satisfy 
those wants; freedom to harness our resources and 
our resourcefulness for our own betterment and 
for the common good. 

Many of our people do not understand 
that our private system of business enterprise and 
our democratic system of political life are inter- 
dependent. You can’t have one without the other. 
Both spring from our traditional freedoms! These 
freedoms are the foundation of our great Anglo- 
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By O. SAM CUMMINGS, Past International President 


Kivvavtavs—cuampions OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Saxon heritage. Our political freedom has been 
secured and maintained at a great price, paid for 
in human lives and wealth all the way from 
Runnymede to Heartbreak Ridge. 

Our economic freedom, too, was se- 
cured and has been preserved at great price. As 
the distinguished Canadian economist, William H. 
Moore, says: “The New Order was largely a 
Western innovation, accepted more particularly by 
the motherlands from which we of North America 
imported our ideas about social life. And, it has 
to be confessed, the individual freedoms—economic 
and_ political—emerged from their swaddling 
clothes in the aftermath of that historic quarrel 
over tea in Boston Harbor.” 

Out of our great freedoms—common 
to the citizens of Canada and the United States 
out of the benefits arising from the conduct of the 
affairs of free men—out of the profits from the 
labors and enterprises of our free peoples—we, the 
people of these two great nations, have achieved 
more than any other two nations on earth. Free- 
dom was the motivating influence. 

“Private enterprise” need not and 
should not refer solely to business and industry. 
Private enterprise encompasses all activities in the 
community, state or province, and nation, not per- 
formed by government. The preservation of our 
way of life depends upon keeping in private hands 
the leadership of service, civic, cultural, phil- 
anthropic, fraternal and religious organizations as 
well as leadership of our business enterprises. 

The mouths of social-planners and 
politicians who believe in a government-controlled 
political and economic system certainly water 
when they think of what they could accomplish if 
they could harness the flaming enthusiasms and 
devoted energies of private enterprisers in the 
attainment of their socialistic objectives. But they 
can never harness the enthusiasm and energies 
that were born and could be nurtured only in a 
climate of full political freedom and private enter- 
prise. 





Kiwanians—all service club members, 
in fact—articulate representatives of the great 
middle class, must vigorously champion the cause 
of the private enterprise system—defend it; sup- 
port it; protect it; advocate it; fight for it—if it is 
to survive. And don’t forget; if we lose our 
economic freedom we shall lose our political free- 
dom too. Abraham Lincoln said: “If there is 
anything that the people cannot entrust to anyone 
but themselves, that thing is the preservation of 
their liberty and their institutions.” THE END 
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session of the governors- 


b 
LET’S KEEP IT! 


At the right is a 


elect who are asking 
questions of a panel of 


trustees. It was in -*@ 
this room that the . 


—LETS KEEP /T! 


general sessions were 
held and the Objectives 
were unveiled. 


Oscar, Chicago photos 







Freedom for us and the other peoples of the 


world is the theme planned for Kiwanis this vear at 
the International Council, where the 
training program for club presidents who take 


over this month was started. 


The Kiwanis 


O 


JECQTIVES 


for 1952 





Strengthen our moral fiber through home, church and 
school. 


Build a strong national defense. 

Fight inflation and demand economy in government. 
Champion our free capitalistic system. 

Elect and support efficient, trustworthy public officials. 
Intensify all services to youth, 

Combat the narcotic traffic. 

Conserve and replenish our natural resources. 


Promote the Canada-United States pattern in interna- 
tional relations. 


Develop Kiwanis manpower for increased service. 


ne MONTH throughout the United 
States and Canada, 3400 out- 
standing Kiwanians are taking over 
for this new year the direction of 
their clubs. In any other service or- 
ganization this would mean the very 
beginning of their acquaintance with 
the duties of the club president. But 
in Kiwanis it is the end—at least 
the final episode—in a _ program 
which originated with the election of 
a new International president at the 
convention in St. Louis last June. 

Officers at the International level 
have been preparing for the 1952 ad- 
ministrative year for a full six 
months. 

The Council meeting held at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago, November 
4 to 7, was a training and planning 





opportunity for the district gov- 
ernors-elect and the International 
committee chairmen. The _ sessions 
were conducted by the officers 
elected at the convention in St. Louis 
together with the assistance of the 
past International presidents. These 
officers guided the advisory and in- 
structional meetings held for the 








benefit of the district 
elected at district conventions and 
the International chairmen for 1952 
appointed by the president. This is 
why the convention is held in June 
where the president and other officers 
including the trustees are elected to 
take office on August 1, the president 
appointing his committee members 
during the time elapsing between his 
election and the time he takes over 


governors 


the gavel 

Late in November or the first week 
in December, club presidents at- 
tended division training conferences 
based on district training conferences 
the lieutenant governors attended 
two weeks before. These district con- 















The forthcoming International 
convention in Seattle was dramatized 
by Don. Engdahl, chairman of 

the Board Committee on Conventions. 
Dressed as an admiral, Don. 
described the scenic beauties of the 
West. Then a gang of pirates 

burst into the banquet room. The 
ludicrous buccaneers kidnapped 
International President Claude, above, 
and left a ransom note, right. 
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ferences were the result of the In- 
ternational Council meeting. 

This International Council, there- 
fore, is the culmination of the plan- 
ning on the International level which 
starts a chain of training which re- 
sults in well-informed club officers 
taking over the local organizations 
at the beginning of the calendar 
year. 

It is at this Council meeting that 
the Theme for the coming year and 
the Objectives are announced. The 
Theme is “Liberty—Let’s Keep It.” 
The Objectives around which a great 
amount of the training and discus- 
sion during the Council sessions re- 
volve are reproduced on these pages. 
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District GoverNORS 


Cum dross with your pledges 


of 10.000 registrations 


fer the Seattle Convention in'S2 a 


RANSOM 


for the release of 
YOUR PRESIDENT 


CLAUDE 8B HELLMANN j ly 
We Mean Bizw iss 


C. I. Moyer, chairman of the Board 
Committee on Objectives, revealed 
them when the Council convened, 
with Claude B. Hellmann, Interna- 
tional president, presiding. 

This year, as in the past several 
years, the trend in the Objectives is 
toward greater participation in pub- 
lic affairs and a preservation of the 
traditional concepts of individual in- 
itiative and enterprise that our coun- 
tries have been noted for. 

Although the Objectives are not 
completely new each year, because 
the problems of our communities and 
our nations are not solved within the 
year, the Objectives this time are 
marked by two entirely new ones 
based upon a tidal wave of public 
opinion which has arisen during the 
past twelve months. One is Objective 
No. 5: “Elect and support efficient, 
trustworthy public officials”; and the 
other is Objective No. 7: “Combat 
the narcotic traffic.” 

At this same first Council session, 
attendance and membership require- 
ments, together with a résumé of the 
trends and indicated actions for the 
year, were explained by Charles F 
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Block, chairman of the International 
committee covering that subject; Si- 
mon H. Reynolds, chairman of the 
International Committee on New 
Club Building, asked for a goal of 
222 new clubs for this year under 
the slogan “222 in ’52”; and Harvey 
R. Doane, International trustee, 
made a talk titled “How Does My 
District Compare?” Then Interna- 
tional finances were explained by 
A. V. Zimmermann, chairman, Board 
Committee on Finance. This was 
the program of a typical session. 

Throughout the morning and after- 
noon meetings that followed. there 
were panel conferences on youth 
services, citizenship services and ad- 
ministration. And there was a model 
district governors’ organization con- 
ference all set up for the governors- 
elect and participated in by Interna- 
tional trustees who took the part of 
the district officers. Opportunity was 
afforded for district governors-elect 
to get together in conferences of 
their own, where they discussed 
mutual problems and drew upon the 
experience of International officers 
and past International presidents. 

At the last session, goals were es- 
tablished for new club building, 
membership extension and Interna- 
tional convention attendance. 
Pledges were made for their respect- 
ive districts by the governors-elect 
and the totals were as follows: new 
clubs, 195: new members, 8000; and 
convention registrants, 9935. 

At the closing session Interna- 
tional Trustee Don. E. Engdahl made 
an inspirational appeal for attend- 
ance at the Seattle convention in 
June. He was dressed as an admiral, 
and during his talk several pirates 
kidnapped International President 

laude B. Hellmann, setting as their 
ransom a goal of 10,000 total conven- 
tion registrations by the thirty dis- 
tricts. It was during the kidnapping 
that the pledges were made and the 
total requested was met. 

The Council meeting adjourned 
with this spirit of fun and fellowship, 
which had been exploited to the full 
in its place throughout many of the 
sessions and the luncheons and din- 
ners. Contrasted with this spirit 
was a grim one of evident deter- 
mination to stop the trend toward 
statism that recurring emergencies 
and misguided humanitarianism in 
government have brought about. 
President Claude summed it up best 
when he said: “The future of this 
country rests with every one of us 
who is entitled to have an opinion, 
to read, to write, to think, to pray 
and to vote.” THE END 
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THE ANNIVERSARY WEEK MESSAGE 


By CLAUDE B. HELLMANN 


International President 


= THE WEEK of January 20 to 26, nearly 3400 Kiwanis 
clubs, consisting of 205,000 business and professional leaders through- 
out the United States, Canada, Alaska and Hawaii, will observe the 
thirty-seventh anniversary of Kiwanis International. 

Justified as each club would be to devote its program this 
week to a review of past deeds of service, the combined total of which 
has made Kiwanis a highly respected and honored institution, we are 
reminded of the words of Longfellow in “Morituri Salutamus”: “Let 
him not boast who puts his armor on, as he who puts it off, the battle 
done.” 

The Theme of Kiwanis International for 1952, “Liberty— 
Let’s Keep It,” clearly defines the issues involved in the battle in 
which we are now engaged. We have no time to boast. 

We are living in a period of national and international 
tension, where the freedoms which have been handed down to us by 
our forefathers, and which we richly treasure—religious, social, 
governmental and economic—are threatened with destruction, both 
from without and within our nations. Kiwanis has taken a courageous 
and unequivocal stand and faces the challenge. We are not content to 
sit idly by and see our boat drift helplessly down the river to disaster. 
There are oars in our boat that need men to man them, and we have 
a program to do something about it. The opportunity to serve our 
community and our nation is our responsibility and Kiwanians accept 
this challenge. 

The resolutions passed at our St. Louis convention last June 
chart the policy and course of our organization. They hit hard at 
communism and socialism, at corruption in government, organized 
crime, the drift toward state socialism, with socialistic controls on our 
economy, and the alarming narcotic traffic threatening our youth. 

The world is crying for moral leadership. Where better 
can we hope to find that than in our Kiwanis clubs? Do not the first 
two Objects of Kiwanis give emphasis to moral values, of “giving 
primacy to the human and spiritual values of life” and “encouraging 
the daily living of the Golden Rule in all our human relations?” 

Yes, the challenge is ours, the opportunity is ours and the 
responsibility is ours, if we wish to continue wearing that little “K” 
in the lapel of our coat. THE END 








A government official re-examines claims of a previous 


author that civil servants have it too easy. 
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By ROBERT RAMSPECK 


Chairman, United States Civil Service Commission 








Robert Ramspeck 


below. 





An article titled “Jobs in Utopia” appeared in our 
July 1951 issue which pointed out what the author 
believed to be unfortunate provisions of the Civil 
Service regulations, in that they permitted too 
much sick leave, overpay in the lower brackets, 
difficulty in dismissing civil servants and other 
abuses of employment which he said could be re- 
duced by amending the laws. Mr. Luther C. Stew- 
ard, president of the National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employees, objected to the article and his 
letter was run in our October issue. Robert Rams- 
peck, chairman of the Civil Service Commission, 
also objected in a letter which stated: “. . . Criti- 
cism of them (civil servants) should be construc- 
tive, not destructive; on an individual basis, not as a class. Generalization 
such as indulged in by Mr. Carroll, and by your publication in printing 
his article, is destructive of fundamental American principles of fair play 

. | would be pleased to prepare for one of your early issues an article 
spelling out the many useful services which federal employees faithfully 
render to their 150 million American employers.” In the interest of telling 
the other side and of fair play, we are publishing Mr. Ramspeck’s article 


—THE EDITORS. 








ANY SITUATION spotlighted by so 
l alluring a designation § as 
“Utopia”"—as federal employment 
was in these pages last July—cer- 
tainly merits a second look. To 
begin our revisit to “Utopia,” let’s 
do a take-off on the television show 
called “Who Said That?” 

Ready? Here's the 
“There is satisfaction and compensa- 
tion in the opportunity to observe 
how effectively men of government 
and industry unite in the common 
cause. In particular, my admiration 
and respect know no bounds for the 
splendid cross-section career gov- 
ernment employees, civilian and 
military, and never have I expe- 
rienced so much stimulation and so 
much satisfaction in being able to 
work with such loyal and distin- 
guished Americans.” 

All right: who said that? No, it 
wasn't a bureaucrat. Nor was it a 
politician with party welfare in 
mind. 

Give up? It was a businessman, 
General W. H. Harrison. He’s the 
man who left his important position 


quotation: 
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with American Telephone and Tele- 
graph to be administrator of the De- 
fense Production Administration for 
the highly important first seven 
months of that agency’s existence. 

General Harrison isn’t the only 
businessman who, after firsthand ob- 
servation, has reached the conclusion 
that career civil servants are truly a 
dedicated group, devoted to public 
service and efficiently performing 
important work in their positions, 
which they regard as a public trust. 
In today’s defense effort, literally 
hundreds of businessmen are learn- 
ing the same truths. They are form- 
ing their opinions the same way— 
by working with civil servants in our 
defense agencies. It isn’t hearsay 
with them. 

True, many of them, unlike Gen- 
eral Harrison, state such views in a 
tone connoting they have made a 
discovery. But that only points up 
the inescapable truth that federal 
employees, as a group, have become 
the victims of irresponsible, indis- 
criminate, uninformed and some- 
times malicious practice of indict- 


ment by generalization and con- 
viction by accusation. This practice 
is completely out of kilter with our 
American concept of fair play and it 
makes of government employment 
something about as remote from 
“Utopia” as anything can possibly 
be. 

Now this is not to say that govern- 
ment or its employees should be 
exempt from criticism. Far from it. 
For it is from the democratic pro- 
cesses which permit differences of 
opinion and free and open discussion 
that the public-directed decisions 
flow which make our form of gov- 
ernment the best that man has yet 
been able to devise. But criticism 
should be constructive, not destruc- 
tive; specific, not general; on an indi- 
vidual basis, not of government em- 
ployees as a class or by association. 
The sins of the spectacularly guilty 
few must not be visited upon the 
many who are innocent. Otherwise 
we cannot hope to retain the very 
freedoms we are now so earnestly 
upholding the world over. 

Deriding government workers 
places much more at stake than the 
well-being of some two and one- 
half million employees, important as 
that is. By far the most distressing 
factor in this snide sharpshooting is 
that it just isn’t democracy. It’s 
more like a disease, whose noxious 
and pernicious characteristics per- 
vade our whole way of life and, in 
time, could be a most potent factor 
in destroying that way of life. Its 
viciousness is accentuated by the 
fact that the malady seizes and 
ravages us at a time when we are 
engaged in an all-out endeavor to 
influence men’s minds all over the 
world. And what is it we’re trying 
to persuade them to do? Why, to 
accept our freedom-fostering way of 
life as the surest means to lasting 
peace. 

In our democracy, government de- 
pends upon the consent of the gov- 
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erned. If the confidence of the gov- 
erned in the competent, conscientious 
and loyal men and women who staff 
the government is destroyed, consent 
could be withdrawn and our form of 
government could fail. It will avail 
us nothing to halt communism’s 
military might abroad, or to condi- 
tion foreign minds to accepting 
democracy, if, when they are ready 
for it, we have no true democracy to 
offer them. 

The relative handful in the federal 
service who have been proved dis- 
loyal, or whose loyalty was open to 
a reasonable doubt, have been elimi- 
nated. The approximately 330 found 
ineligible for federal employment 
constitute an infinitesimal propor- 
tion, indeed, of the total number, all 
of whom have been investigated or 
are under current investigation. 

The point is that in dismissing 
these we accorded them their in- 
alienable American rights—fair and 
impartial hearings; opportunity to 
present their side of the case, with 
witnesses and counsel if they wished. 
The few who deserved dismissal 
have been dismissed. The many 
who were innocent have not been 
punished. That’s the American way, 
the fair way, the just way. That’s 
the way of life we are fighting to 
preserve. 

Impugning the competence and 
characters of capable men and 
women who serve the public faith- 
fully and well is no less degrading 
and just as harmful as questioning 


“ .. the greatest government, serving 


the most productive nation 

and the freest and happiest people in 
the world, could not 

have been conducted by a civil service 


of second-rate people.” 
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their loyalty. It is in this area—the 
snide, sarcastic and scornful general- 
ization against civil servants—that 
the maladjustments of our times are 
especially deep-rooted. Here the 
mania of self-destruction, of presen- 
tation of only one side of a story to 
score a point, regardless of whether 
the point is in line with the facts, is 
so contagious as by no means to be 
confined to the recognizable realm of 
politics. In this area, for the sake 


of the glib phrase and the smooth 
way it rolls off the tongue or out of 
the typewriter, many well-meaning 
and excellently intentioned individ- 
uals and organizations indulge in the 





































practice of hammering away at only 
the destructive side of the story 
about federal workers. Careful selec- 
tion of exaggerated, isolated cases 
merely accentuates the unfairness 
inherent in this practice. 

Space will not permit presentation 
here of anywhere near all the mis- 
conceptions and myths perpetuated 
indiscriminately by many whose 
professed motives are the highest. 
A few examples, however, should 
serve to illustrate the lopsidedness 
of the presentations, some of which 
find their way into publications 
ordinarily devoted to the inspira- 
tional type of article. When this 
happens—when authors, especially 
unidentified authors, rush into print 
with one-sided presentations, and 
when otherwise discerning editors 
let them—the effect is that the efforts 
of these good people, usually de- 
voted to service, clearly become a 
disservice. 

Here’s what I mean by one-sided- 
ness: When streamlining of govern- 
ment and administrative 
such as the Hoover 
recommendations, are mentioned, 
they are almost invariably men- 
tioned in terms of what has not yet 
been accomplished. Rarely, if ever, 
is the other side of the story 
presented, covering the many pro- 
gressive steps already taken in this 
direction. 

I had the honor to serve on the 
Hoover Commission personnel task 
force and I know how sincerely its 
members desire good government. 
I know, also, that while you seldom 
hear or read of this phase of the 
matter, a substantial portion of the 


reforms, 
Commission 


recommendations already have been 
adopted and are in effect. When 
economies are advocated, always this 





is done with regard to what still re- 
mains to be achieved 

The very carping tone of the sug- 
gestions and the accompanying de- 
rision of government employees re- 
sult in increased costs that are many 
times greater than the cost of the 
real or fancied evils these critics so 
vociferously pursue. How? Unjust 
and personally derogatory criticism 
drives good men and women out of 
government and skyrockets the cost 
of recruiting and training personnel 
of lower quality than those the hasty 
critics mercilessly drum out of camp. 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate 
would be to set down here, side by 
side, some of the myths about gov- 
ernment employment and the facts: 

The Myth: Government employ- 
ment is, as The Kiwanis Magazine 
stated in July, “as near Utopia as a 
worker can get.” The Fact: In the 
last fiscal year, so far removed from 
Utopia did federal workers consider 
their employment that 321,291 of 
them voluntarily quit their jobs. 

The Myth 
a federal employee 
underscored in The Ki- 
Magazine article, “Jobs in 
Utopia.” The Fact: 17,250 were fired 
in the last fiscal year 

The Myth: Nobody is ever allowed 
to run out of work in a federal 
agency. The Fact: 17,039 did run 
out of work and were removed from 
reduction in 


It’s impossible to fire 
another point 
zealously 


wanis 


the payroll through 
force last year because projects on 
which they were working were com- 
pleted 

The Myth: Government employees 
all work in Washington. The Fact: 
Only ten per cent of them do. The 
other ninety per cent are located 
throughout the United States and in 
many places overseas. 

The Myth: All government em- 
ployees are clerks. The Fact: They 
work in almost as many different 
jobs as employees in private indus- 
try. You can hardly call these clerks: 
naval gun factory and air depot 
workers, chemists, forest rangers, 
physicists, doctors, nurses, engineers, 
lawyers and a host of others. 

The Myth: Federal employees 
principally are political appointees. 
The Fact: Ninety-three per cent of 
all positions in agencies of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government 
are in the competitive service. They 
are filled by competitive examina- 
tion 

The Myth: Government employees 
engage in political activities. The 
Fact: It is against the law (Hatch 
Act) for them to do so. They can 
vote and express opinions as private 


It 


citizens, but their activities are 
limited as compared with citizens not 
employed by the government. 

The Myth: Government employees 
are paid solely on the basis of the 
number of other employees they 
supervise. The Fact: They are paid 
on the basis of equal pay for equal 
work. The number of employees 
supervised is one thing considered, 
as elsewhere, but only one. A super- 
visor heading a small group doing 
difficult and complex work is paid 
more than one supervising a large 
group doing simple, routine work. 

The Myth: Work performed by 
government employees is not useful. 
The Fact: The vast majority of gov- 
ernment workers are engaged in de- 
fense activities, in the care of vet- 
erans of past wars, or in handling 
the mail. Out of every 100 civil 
service employees, fifty work for 
the Army, the Navy or the Air Force, 
twenty work in the postal service, 
and seven work in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. The remaining twenty- 
three work in various other agencies, 
administering the laws of the land 
and performing the services au- 
thorized by those laws which were 
passed by the will of the people. 

The turnover rate in government 
employment, while not quite as high 
as in private industry, nevertheless is 
inordinately high—about thirty-five 
per cent right now. This not only 
should dispel the notion that gov- 
ernment employment is “Utopian,” 
but, more importantly, 
point up the fact that untold millions 
of dollars could be saved by stabiliz- 
ing that employment. 


serves to 


It’s a Poor BUSINESS—a costly busi- 
ness—to keep on recruiting and 
training workers only to have them 
leave government employ for posi- 
tions in private industry because, as 
Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois 
recently pointed out in a magazine 
article, they now are “hounded, 
heckled and_ scorned”; 
especially at the 


harassed, 
where salaries, 
upper management levels, are high- 
er, and where opportunity for ad- 
vancement is greater. Most impor- 
tant of all, however, in private in- 
dustry they will not be subjected to 
the: derogatory generalizations they 
have to face in government work— 
will be accorded their American 
birthright to stand or fall on their 
own individual merits or demerits. 

In his magazine article—Amer- 
ican Magazine for October 1951— 
Senator Douglas listed as the num- 
ber one item in a six-point analysis 
of why it is difficult to attract good 


men to government, the following 
reason: “There has been too much 
indiscriminate smearing and hound- 
ing of men who were just trying to 
do a good job.” This smearing, the 
Senator points out, has caused gov- 
ernment workers to develop “hang- 
dog expressions” and “consider 
themselves as second-class citizens.” 

It goes without saying that such 
treatment,. such generalization,- is 
utterly undeserved by people whose 
creed, given voice by the Federal 
Personnel Council this year, reads: 

“We as members of the civil serv- 
ice accept our obligation and our 
opportunity to serve the American 
people well and in full measure, do- 
ing our best to further the free and 
democratic institutions of our coun- 
try. We believe it is our duty to: 
Carry out loyally the will of the 
people as expressed in our laws; 
serve the public with fairness, 
courtesy, integrity and understand- 
ing; help improve the efficiency, 
economy and effectiveness of our 
work, and thus do our part in per- 
forming the great services of the 
government.” 

Have any of their critics stated it 
better? Asa matter of fact, govern- 
ment employees have as keen an in- 
terest in good government as any 
other segment of our people. They 
are constantly striving to improve 
True, not all of them are 
standout performers. But whose 
employees are? The point is that 
their batting average is as high, at 
least, as that of their counterparts 
in private industry. 

In government, we are constantly 
stressing that the way to get better 
government is through better man- 
agement. We exert increasingly 
greater efforts to obtain men and 
women with leadership qualifica- 
tions: to encourage initiative; dili- 
gently seek out the best available 
talent for every job and to increase 
full utilization of that talent. We 
are not satisfied to take merely 
whatever is available. The Presi- 
dent’s Management Improvement 
Program and his Manpower Con- 
servation Program, to name but two, 
are among the many steps we are 
pursuing to get better government 
through better management. We 
emulate practices of industry. In 
their turn, businessmen have adopted 
government methods. 

We can attain more efficient and 
more economical government only 
by attracting and holding as govern- 
ment employees the highest type of 
people. Each citizen has a stake in 

(see UTOPIA REVISITED page 38) 


service. 
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The pioneering spirit 


has been rekindled close to 


a huge American metropolis, 


Ciity-side 


Frontter 


By WILLIAM BARRY FURLONG 


OMEWHERE west of Chicago, where 
i. the frontier vanished in a puff 
of progress more than a century ago, 
is a simple, unpretentious cluster of 
where there flourishes a 
pioneer spirit which hasn’t been 
matched since John Kinzie opened a 
trading post near the mouth of the 
Chicago River. 

Life in the Farmettes isn’t primi- 
tive. Less than a mile away, in a 
neighboring incorporated village, is 
a shopping center. The youngsters 
ride a bus to school in another near- 
by village every day. And two 
commuter lines whisk the workers 
of the Farmettes through a maze of 
suburbs into the Loop in only forty 
minutes. 

But the roads of the Farmettes are 
unpaved and after dark the only 
neighborhood lighting is provided 
by the stars and the moon. During 
the spring thaw many families wade 
through water up to their knees to 
enter their homes. And the young- 
sters plead for bows and arrows so 
they can hunt pheasant and rabbits 
in the nearby fields. 

It isn’t the material gain, or lack 
of it, which makes a frontier town. 
It’s the people and their spirit— 
their courage, their foresight, their 
ingenuity and their willingness to 
help each other. That’s why the 
Farmettes, located in the heart of 
the fabulously wealthy midlands, is 
really a pioneer settlement. 

There are about 350 people living 


homes 
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This is the community which the Farmettes built in spite 
of difficulties that would have discouraged less adventurous men and 
women. Just three years ago the land was marshy pasture. 


in the Farmettes, not enough to form 
a separate village or township under 
the state law, but more than enough 
to organize a nonprofit enterprise 
called the Grace-Lodge Civic Im- 
provement Association. Except for 
their determination to build a new 
community, the people of the Farm- 
ettes are not unusual. The board 
of trustees of the association is made 
up of an elevator operator, a car- 
penter, a die sinker, a claims at- 
torney and a railroad construction 
foreman. 

The quality which these people 
have in common is their willingness 
to sacrifice to establish a home and 
independent community. They’re 
willing to buy a shell house—four 
walls and a roof, nothing more— 
and build the interior themselves. 
They’re willing to work all day at 
their jobs and work until midnight 
on their homes. They’re willing to 
dig wells for water and haul it into 
the house by the bucketful. They’re 
willing to install their own plumbing 
and electrical systems. And if they 
make mistakes, they don’t quit; they 
simply start again. 

Take tall, blond Clarence Johnson, 
a thirty-one-year-old die sinker. 
When he moved into his home three 
years ago it was the fifth house in 


the Farmettes. It had no walls and 
the only utilities—heat, light and 
water—which Johnson could hastily 
improvise. Every day before going 
to work on the night shift Johnson 
worked on his home. It wasn’t easy. 
Mrs. Johnson gave birth to her sec- 
ond son and the family was crowded 
into one corner of the house while 
Johnson pieced together the rooms. 
“T moved that wall three times be- 
fore I finally discovered where I 
wanted it,” he said while indicating 
a living room wall. Yet Johnson is 
best known throughout the com- 
munity as the young man who'll 
drop everything to help a neighbor. 
Nobody has to ask for help in the 
Farmettes. “If anybody sees you 
digging a ditch or pushing a heavily 
loaded wheelbarrow, he’s sure to 
come along and help,” said Art 
Gehrke, president of the association. 
The attitude of the people of the 
Farmette was expressed simply but 
eloquently by a young man who had 
just spent three hours of a Saturday 
morning wading through muck and 
mud to help build a drainage ditch. 
“It doesn’t hurt me if the people 
over yonder get wet,” he said. “But,” 
and he shrugged, “it doesn’t hurt me 
much to help them out, either.” 
During a heavy rainstorm one 
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ponds which often inundate 








last 


night 
rang in 


pe ople 


February, the telephone 
“The 


you 





the Gehrke residence 


two doors down’ from 


Art,’ 


can't get the water to drain off 


sald a voice “ 


needa 
they 


any taster, 


y i 


ne Ip 


it'll be into their living 


room 


‘Tll be there as soon as I get my 
boots on,” said Gehrke. 
After wading through the swirling 


water that threatened his neighbors, 
Gehrke found a dozen men milling 
about the They dis- 
cussed the task in hurried, subdued 


phrases 


living room 


the best bet is to dig a 
7 


trench across the road,” said one 

“Yes,” “If 
get the water flowing across the road 
faster, it won't get any higher here.” 

The men, many wearing boots but 
still in 
trooped out into the pelting rain and 
the 
They raced the rising tide and 


“I guess 


said anothe1 we can 


some their shoes and socks, 


began hacking out a trench in 
road 
the rain that seemed determined to 
their efforts. Occasionally 
one of them would pause, look up at 


the sky and mutter, “If only the rain 


thwart 


” 


would stop 
For three hours they toiled in the 






































Homeowners in this newly developed 
area have been plagued with drainage problems. 
In the spring many Farmette 

houses like this one are surrounded by icy 
basements. 


























































Joe Lucas photos 


water and mud. Finally, at 1:30 in 
the morning, the water slowly re- 
ceded from the besieged home and 
rushed through the trench into a 
vacant lot across the road. 

“That does it, boys,” said one of 


the men. “No matter how hard it 


the won't 


rains, water get any 
higher.” 

“Yes,” said another wearily. “I 
guess we can go home.” They 


gathered their shovels and picks and 
straggled home. 

Then the rain stopped. 

Virtue was more than its own re- 
ward. In digging the trench the 
men found that the water flowed 
naturally to the east. That provided 
a partial solution to a problem 
annoying the Farmettes ever since 
they started to build there. Because 
they have never been able to reach 
an amicable agreement with the 


Typical of the Farmettes are Mr. and 
Mrs. Art Gehrke. He is president of the 
community association which helps home- 
owners solve problems cooperatively. 
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neighboring village about the drain- 

the men of the infant 
community have started to build 
their own drainage ditch. Until the 
stormy night last February, they 
weren’t sure where to start. Even 
now they’re not sure that the drain- 
age ditch will do the work. If it 
doesn’t, they'll simply start over 
again somewhere else. 

Since few of the people of the 
Farmettes had any previous expe- 
rience in construction, they were 
frequently bewildered by the prob- 
lems of home-building. Invariably 
they committed the unmistakable— 
and, in retrospect, comical—blunder 
of an amateur. Many men didn’t 
know that plasterboard should be 
scored with a sharp knife and broken 
off instead of being sawed. One man 
laid a sheet of plasterboard on his 
sofa and sawed partly through it. 
Still another, who berated his wife 
for accidentally stepping off a beam 
and falling through the thin sheeting 
that was serving as a makeshift ceil- 
ing, went upstairs to repair the 


age of water, 
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damage and promptly fell through 
the ceiling himself. 

Even with their complex personal 
problems, some men, like Jim Harriss 
and Art Gehrke, found time to con- 
sider community problems. As they 
watched the frame houses sprouting 
like weeds in an untended field, they 
brooded over the complete lack of 
organization. “It looked like we 
were going to have a hodgepodge of 
nothing,” said Harriss. Too often he 
had heard the low wail of fire sirens 
from neighboring communities to kid 
himself into the belief that fire 
couldn’t strike in the Farmettes. 
“We were playing against the odds,” 
he said, “and I didn’t think we could 
keep beating them.” 

When Harriss and Gehrke in- 
quired whether the neighboring 
village would help protect the cit- 
izens of the Farmettes, they were 
told that it would not send its fire- 
fighting equipment across its own 
village limits. Stung by this rebuff, 
Gehrke and Harriss initiated a 

(see CITY-SIDE FRONTIER page 47) 
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The outstanding characteristic displayed by all Farmette families is willing- 


ness to work. Most people in this fast-growing community build their own houses, 
spending evenings and week ends working as carpenters, electricians and landscape 
gardeners. Few of the men are experienced in these crafts and so learning is done 
the hard way, with many false starts. Volunteers man the community’s fire de- 
partment and do maintenance work on the fire engine which is public property. 
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BROTHERHOOD 


By MARI YANOFSKY 




















UC was a chill, sterile, disinfected 
morning They wheeled my 
young son, looking very small and 
pale, down the long hospital corridor 
toward the operating room. I walked 
beside him and he gripped my hand 
so hard I felt his fingernails deep in 
ny palm. They stopped a moment 
outside the operating room door and 
I saw my son’s face, the quivering 
lips bitten in with determination not 
to cry, the frightened wonderment, 
and that last look back at me silently 
asking, “Why, Dad?” And “What 
are they going to do to me?” I could 
only stand there with a frozen smile 
and an ache in my heart. Always 
before we had done everything to- 
gether. Now, when my son needed 
me most, he must go it alone. 


They closed the door. Only a 
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“Now, when my son needed me most, he must go it alone.”? 


single, thin door separating my boy 
from me, yet I dare not enter. I 
dare not enter, but something else 
could. Something could slip by me 
through that door and get to my son. 
Death could do that! 

And I, I could only wait. I could 
only wait and walk back and forth 
and wait some more. Why should I, 
his father, be kept outside while my 
son was inside with strangers? What 
did I know of these strangers who 
held my son’s life in their hands? 

For the first time in my life, I 
thought about these men. I imagined 
them standing around the small 
circle enveloping my son on the 
other side of that door. I saw the 
broad, swarthy face of Dr. Anthony 
Morelli. Who is Dr. Morelli? Oh 
yes, his father owned a fruit store 
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on Baker Street. I don’t get down 
in that section very much, don’t 
know the family. They go to a dif- 
ferent church and Doctor Morelli 
doesn’t play golf at my club. I don’t 
know much about him, yet he’s in 
there operating on my son. 

Of course, old Dr. John Quincy is 
in there. He’s been in this town a 
long, long time, and his ancestors 
before him. Fine old family. And 
there’s the sandy-haired doctor with 
the light blue eyes, Ericson. Must be 
the son of that Ericson that has the 
farm over near Hall’s Pond. Swede, 
I guess. Still talks with an accent. 
And that nurse, the one who read 
my son a story this morning before 
they took him down to the operating 
room. What was her name? Levin, 
or Levine, or Levy; something like 


When this father went 


to the hospital to await an 


operation on his son 


he learned 


far more than he thought 


he would about life. 


that. I guess she must be from one 
of the new families in town. Funny, 
I never mix with any of those people 
in there, yet right at this moment 
they’re closer to my son than I am. 
I know what makes Billy happy. 
I know he’d rather go fishing with 
me than anything else in the world. 
I know he’s got a special talent for 
collecting frogs and snakes and bugs. 
I know he’d rather eat hot dogs than 
Oh, I know lots of things 
about my son. These people in that 
room don’t know him like I do. 
Then why did I give my son into 
the hands of those cold, white-clad 
strangers with medicines and instru- 
ments? Because they know the 
habit of his heart 
his blood stream, the mystery of his 
pulse. They don’t know that my 
little boy is a mixture of Irish, 
French and English; they know that 
his corpuscles have no nationality. 
Dr. Morelli has no special preference 
for Italian appendices. Dr. Ericson 
can’t distinguish a Swedish heart 
from any other. Dr. Quincy can’t 
tell from my son’s temperature that 
our ancestors fought his in the 
Revolutionary War. And that nurse, 
Miss Levy or whatever her name is, 
she’d say a prayer for 


roast beef. 


the direction of 


she said 
Billy. 

So I wait for my son outside the 
operating room door. And somehow 
the waiting is easier because my 
faith is stronger. And I thank God 
for these people of different religions 
who give their knowledge, their 
training and their special talents to 
my son; who fight the ills of human- 
ity for the sake of human beings, 
whatever their color or their creed, 
and prove that all men, being equal 
at creation, are again equal under 
threat of death and in the opportu- 
nity for life. THE END 
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“K” Club meetings, like those of Kiwanis, begin with members pinning on their 
badges. Much of the “K” Club’s success is due to a spirit of good fellowship. 


id VEW APPROACH to delinquency 


A" First glance it looked like an 
L ordinary boys’ club. Sturdy 
youngsters in their early and middle 
teens were gathered around tables 
and workbenches,  sandpapering, 
painting and repairing toys. Some 
of the boys were taking apart bat- 
tered tricycles, others squirted oil 
into the mechanisms of rusty toy 
trains. And everybody was having 
fun. Above the laughter you could 
hear snatches of conversation. 

“You'll never finish that kiddie 
car in time for the party. na 

“Why don’t you grow a beard so 
you can be the Santa Claus es 

“Hey, Andy, how'd you like to 
have this doodad for Christmas... .” 

You wouldn't think the setting for 
this peaceful scene was a training 
school into which the boys had re- 
cently been committed. Parental 
neglect and bad companions had 
combined to make these youngsters 
outcasts in their own communities, 
and so it was strange that they 
should be happily repairing toys to 
give to underprivileged children at 
a Christmas party. 

What had transformed these bad 
boys into champions of the under- 
privileged? What had made them 
conscious of the Golden Rule and 
why were they practicing it? 

One explanation was the whole- 
some atmosphere of the training 
school. Corporal punishment and 
solitary detention are not used as 
disciplinary measures. Instead, school 
officials concentrate on rehabilitat- 
ing the problem boys by means of 


By CHARLES W. KEYSOR 


academic studies, recreation and vo- 
cational guidance. 

Another reason, and a big one, was 
the Kiwanis Club of Oshawa. For 
several years Oshawa Kiwanians had 
been injecting the spirit of Kiwanis 
into the lives of the boys at Bow- 
manville. 

The story of this unusual Kiwanis 
project begins in 1949 when several 
Oshawa Kiwanians spent an after- 
noon visiting the training school. The 
men saw the boys living in five 
separate houses, much like the dorms 
on college campuses. There were 
house supervisors, athletic teams and 
a real inter-house rivalry like the 
feeling between fraternities at a 
university. The visiting Kiwanians 





Oshawa, Ontario Kiwanians 


have established 


a junior service club to help 


teen-age 


problem boys unscramble 


their lives. 


Boys in Kiwanis House had 

fun preparing toys to give to needy 
children at a special 

Christmas party. The “help-thy- 
neighbor” spirit resulting 

from this activity was a feeling many 
of the youngsters 

had never before experienced. 


















































































































| were especially interested in one 
building, which had been furnished 
by the Kiwanis Clubs of Ontario 
some years ago. It was called the 
Kiwanis House, and the visitors 
spent some time talking with the 
thirty-five boys who lived there. 
The men came away from Bow- 
manville wondering what could be 
done to help these kids overcome 
their bad beginning in life. Ki- 
wanians who discussed the subject 
at several meetings decided they 
should sponsor a character-building 
club for the boys in Kiwanis House. 
> It was agreed that this organization 
| should follow the Key Club pattern, 
with certain modifications. The su- 
perintendent of the training school 
was enthusiastic. He urged the 














Oshawa Kiwanians to go ahead. 
The service club members spent 
many hours at Kiwanis House. They 
helped the boys set up a constitu- 
tion, choose officers, establish com- 
mittees and learn parliamentary 
procedure. It was agreed that eve- 
ning meetings should be held twice 
a month, patterned after Kiwanis, 
with dinner, speaker, singing, com- 
mittee reports and fellowship. Ac- 
tivities of the training school boys’ 
club would emphasize self-improve- 
ment with handicraft and, wherever 
possible, humanitarian service. It 
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was decided to call the new organ- 
ization “K” Club. 
The Kiwanians arranged for two 


“K” Club members to attend the 
Kiwanis luncheon in Oshawa each 
Tuesday. Since Oshawa is nine 


miles from the training school there 
was a constant transportation prob- 
lem. 

“During the first year we sent a 
“ar to get the boys and took them 
back afterward,” reports Morley D. 
Wyman, “K” Club Committee chair- 
man for the Kiwanis club. “After 
that the boys began making the trip 
alone on the bus and they have been 
doing it for two years. So far no ‘K’ 
Clubber has violated the confidence 
of Kiwanians and school officials. 
We think this speaks well for the 


character of these boys of ours.” 

Often Kiwanians spend part of 
Tuesday afternoon with the two boys 
who had visited the club. The men 
take their young friends through 
factories and offices, extending a 
kind of vocational guidance into the 
“K” Club program. Along this line 
the Kiwanis club once arranged a 
full-day’s tour so that all the 180 


boys in Bowmanville could go 
through a giant automobile assembly 
plant. 


Kiwanians make a constant effort 
to get to know the boys and this is 
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Canada Wide photo 
Thanks to the Kiwanis Club of Oshawa 
and the progressive policy of 

the training school, these boys are 
looking at life with optimism. 

Education and vocational training have 
helped to renew their confidence. 













probably the most important reason 
for the success of “K” Club in the 
Bowmanville training school. The 
boys crave personal attention—lack 
of adult understanding and guidance 
many of the lads into 
trouble. And so Kiwanians spend a 
great deal of time befriending the 
“K” Club Individual Ki- 
wanians often groups of “K” 
Clubbers to hockey matches, swim- 







is what got 







boys. 






take 








ming parties and Sunday dinner. 
Many Oshawa Kiwanians invite 






Bowmanville boys to their homes on 
Christmas, New Year’s and other 
holidays. This summer the Kiwanis 
and “K” Clubs held a joint picnic 
that was highlighted by a softball 
game. (The Kiwanis club 
eleven to ten.) 

Once each year the Kiwanis club 
meeting is taken over by “K” Club 
boys. “They.do a_ splendid job, 
without using notes of any kind,” 
reports 1951 Kiwanis President Don 
Storie. “We feel that this meeting 
does a lot to build their self-con- 








won, 












fidence.” 

Evidence of the good spirit that 
exists between these boys and their 
sponsors was the toy repair project. 

“We want to help,” said the “K” 
Clubbers when they learned that the 
Kiwanians were planning to collect 
old toys and refinish them as Christ- 
mas gifts for needy children. So the 
Kiwanis club collected the toys and 
the “K” Clubbers repaired them. As 















a result of the boys’ enthusiasm, a 
Christmas party was held by Kiwanis 
House and 200 gifts were given to 
poor children who otherwise would 
have had nothing for Christmas. 
Another “K” Club project is de- 
signing and building signs and lawn 
ornaments which are sold at the an- 
nual carnival of the Kiwanis Club 
of Oshawa. Proceeds help finance 
the “K”’’ Club and build a cash re- 
serve for the youth group. This gives 
the boys the experience of working 
to finance their own activities and in 
handling money. 
contact 
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But the most important 
between men and boys occurs at “K 
Club Oshawa Ki- 
wanians, on the average, attend each 
of these bi-monthly meetings. The 
Kiwanians eat with their young hosts 
listen to the conduct of 
business. made by 
chairmen of each of the standing 


meetings Ten 


and then 
Reports are 


Sunset services are held each week at 
Bowmanville. Religion is an 

important element in the rehabilitation 
of boys with troubled backgrounds. 





committees — programs, woodwork, 
paint shop, supply and maintenance. 
A speaker talks to the boys about 
sports or business and then every- 
one enjoys a round of spirited sing- 
ing. The formal meeting lasts from 
6 until 7:30, then everyone goes into 
the living room of Kiwanis House, 
where Kiwanians and “K” Clubbers 
visit like father and son. Refresh- 
ments are served about 9:30 and the 





In the comfortable lounge of 

Kiwanis House, boys find pleasure after 
an evening meal. Authorities at 
Bowmanville try to create an atmosphere 
as friendly as a regular school, 


gathering breaks up at 10 p.m. after 
a prayer. 

The idea of a junior service club 
for training school pupils is still so 
new that nobody knows whether it 
will exert a permanent influence on 
the boys’ lives. But the immediate 
results are encouraging. Among the 
success stories of former “K” Club 
graduates is that of Johnny X, the 
first “K” Club president to leave 
Bowmanville. Several other Kiwanis 
clubs helped Johnny make his place 
in a new community and now 
Johnny has a attends 
church regularly and has become a 
leader among the young people of 
his town. Recently he was elected 
president of a tennis club and a so- 
cial club. 

“T couldn’t have done it without 
my experience in ‘K’ Club,” Johnny 
testifies. 

“We are convinced that there is a 
definite field for this kind of work in 
similar institutions in Canada and 
the United States,” says Kiwanian 
Wyman. “The Ontario government 
is doing a splendid job in pioneering 
a new and better approach to the 
handling and development of juve- 
nile delinquents. The program of 
our Kiwanis club, in addition, works 
well with their plan and the two 
make a progressive and happy com- 
bination, and should achieve much in 
reestablishing these boys as 
citizens. Progress to date would 
indicate there is sufficient scope to 
consider this a new project of inter- 
national character and we would 
recommend it as such for your con- 
sideration.” THE END 


good job, 


good 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Immediate Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


Dear Successor-In-Office: You’ll 
find a lot of glamor in your new job 
as Kiwanis president. But about 
March 1 you'll begin to wonder 
where you mislaid it. 


* * * 


“Can Kiwanians get mad—and 
stay mad?” demands Ben Dean. 

Well, I doubt it, Ben. We’ve been 
mighty doggone lackadaisical even 
though we’ve seen plenty to get 
mad about. 

Maybe you'd better appeal to the 
Kiwaniannes. 


* * * 


Sure it’s wrong to listen to gossip. 
But you can’t plug your ears up and 


ignore everybody. 
© « * 


With money so hard to keep, why 
do we strain so hard to get it? 


* * * 


“Living conditions in America had 
better stop improving,” declares Ki- 
wanian Ray Robbins, from down 
Texas way, “or we'll soon run out of 
humble beginnings for our great 


men.” 
* * * 


Even if our club’s freshman pres- 
ident is as inept as I was (which 
heaven forbid!), it won’t matter 
too much. Kiwanis is made up of 
individualists who go right ahead 
and do things the way they want to, 
regardless of who is supposed to be 
leading them. Carried to extremes, 
this trait becomes screwball; oper- 
ated normally, it is 100 per cent 
American. 
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Democracy by demagoguery is as 
impossible as prosperity by proc- 
lamation. 


* * * 


Atomic energy is not necessarily 
limited to bombs and engines. Chil- 
dren are made of atoms, too. 


* * * 


Your trap can lure the world to 
your door, right enough, provided 
it doesn’t scare everybody away by 
incessant rattling. 


* * * 


As I travel around the country I 
note that one mark of a good Ki- 
wanis club is a_ president who 
doesn’t stoop to undignified fining 
of his members at every whim and 
fancy, mistaking this for humor. 
Invariably it isn’t funny; it’s just 
corny and/or silly. 





That glow over my hat is a normal 
New Year’s Day resolutions halo; the 
month is still young and I haven’t yet 


broken many. 
But I plan to skip a committee 
meeting tomorrow night. 


* * * 


Watched our new president pre- 
side for the first time the other day. 
Now why wasn’t I that beautifully 
poised a year ago? How is it he 
can say the right words and keep 
his voice from cracking, when I 
couldn't? 


* * * 
Whatever became of the dire dis- 


aster and destruction you were pre- 
dicting for the world a year ago? 


“I read in the newspapers where 
American youths are going to the 
dogs,” laments our club pessimist. 

“T read in The Kiwanis Magazine 
where Key Clubs throughout the 
continent are backing law enforce- 
ment,” says our club optimist. 


* * * 


A Key Clubber is the boy I meant 
to be when I was in high school. 


HINT FOR HAPPINESS: 


Every man should have a 
fair-sized cemetery in which 
to bury the faults of his friends. 

—Henry Ward Beecher 


Heck, now that I think of it, this 
gang of has-beens I’ve suddenly 
joined is the most distinguished 
group of Kiwanians. Every one of us 
has been signally honored by our fel- 
lows, yet all we have to do is watch 
the new man make our same mis- 
takes. 

It’s kind of like being a grand- 


father. 


“Your past-president’s pin is 
every bit as pretty as your presi- 
dent’s pin was,’ says my Kiwani- 
anne happily. “And this year you'll 
be home nights more.” 

Oh well, maybe I can think up 
some other “duty” excuse to get 
out with the boys. 


* * * 


Whenever Kiwanian Bill Nor- 
man, Sr., and his Jr. both have eve- 
ning engagements, the first one out 
is invariably the best dressed. 
Junior is now the same size as Pop. 


* * * 


In this January moment of re- 
capitulation, I find it’s not the 


quality of my past that disturbs me; 
it’s the quantity. 


* * * 


But come to think of it, P’ve been 
riled up ever since I read your hot 
editorial, Ben. The low state of 
morals in public office is enough to 
make even good-hearted Kiwanians 
mad. Good-hearted people are the 
most dangerous of all. It was such as 
they who took down their rifles at 
Bunker Hill. They threw out the 
tyrants who had mulcted them and 
laughed at them. Look out, you 
tyrants of 1952! 
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HAT happened to a fourteen- 
W vear-old boy in Poughkeepsie. 
New York last winter happens to 
boys of all ages all over the country 
all the time—sometimes with, but 
more often without, the happy end- 
ing. What happened was this: 

The boy—call him Jim—went out 
one evening with some older lads 
who were drinking. Jim was a Boy 
Scout. When the bottle came to 
him, he waved it aside. 

“Drink up,” he was told, “or you're 
chicken!” 

Apparently Jim hesitated. He 
knew he shouldn't, but . . . How 
long can a fourteen-year-old stand 
up against the taunts of older com- 
panions? At length Jim “drank up.” 


He drank a fifth of the stuff, slept} ay 


it off in a snowbank and landed ina 
local hospital, where Dr. Thomas 
Shannon, making his morning 
rounds, found him in a critical con- 
dition with frozen feet. 

That's what happened. Now for 
the happy ending: 

Dr. Shannon happened to be 
chairman of the special projects 
committee recently set up by the 
Poughkeepsie Kiwanis club to help 
troubled boys, Acting in this capac- 
ity, Dr. Shannon got in touch with 
two fellow Kiwanians: A. E.- 


ards, president of the club, and Re 
Ralph Waterman, a Boy Scout lead-*., : 






we 
Together they dug into Jim’s k 
ground. They found that he was 


associating with the right boys. T 
switched him to a sroup ‘that 






























right. for-him. They found that he 
badly needed the companionship of 
boys who not only knew right from 
wrong, as he himself did, but who 
had the courage and poise to live ac- 
cordingly. They saw to it that such 
boys visited Jim at the hospital and 
became his friends. 
‘ Thanks to his “sleeping it off” in 
. * a snowbank, Jim’s feet will give him 
? trouble all his life. Thanks to the 
special projects committee of the 
‘Poughkeepsie chub, Jim’s feet are on 
the right path now. 
iat’S the story, ending and all. 
"Now for the moral: 

The causes of increasing juvenile 
delinquency may be as complex as 
@ experts say, but the cure is sim- 
€: more action of the Pough- 
keepsie type. 

The presiding justice of the coun- 
Ary’s second oldest juvenile court ex- 
resses it well. “The cure for a 
‘good deal of juvenile delinquency,” 
«says Judge John J. Connelly of Bos- 
ton, “is written in such big, simple 
words that every citizen can read 
them, understand them—and act on 
them if he isn’t too lazy to do so. We 
adults have got to give our kids more 
continuous, personal supervision.” 

“We adults’"—are who? Parents? 
Yes. Judge Connelly thinks many 
parents should give their children 
more supervision than they do. But 
tricate civilization. Par- 
trol only a small portion 
idren’s environment. They 
atrol absolutely only the home 
immediate neighborhood. Be- 
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By MILTON LOMASK 


yond the boundaries of these the 
community must step in and lend a 
hand. The church must help, the 
schools, the civic organizations. To- 
day every citizen must help bring up 
his neighbor’s kids. Today every 
American must be a parent. 

In 1947 Governor Earl Warren set 
up a special crime study commission 
on juvenile delinquency in Cali- 
fornia. Two years later the com- 
mission handed down its report in a 
green booklet containing eighty 
pages of specific recommendations. 
All eighty pages boiled down to one 
major point: Today parents cannot 
go it alone. The community must 
give them social support. The com- 
munity must provide the family with 
an environment favorable to the 
success of its ideals. 

The California commission on 
delinquency, reported the New York 
Times, “does not question the ideal- 
ism of the American family. It is 
sure of it. It speaks of the Amer- 
ican family as having ‘an abundance 
of moral stamina.’ But for the 
family to do its part in an urbanized, 
complex society, the commission 
says, it must not be left to itself.” 

In the last couple of decades juve- 
nile delinquency has burgeoned in 
this country behind a smoke screen 
of misleading statistics. The number 
of juvenile court cases has fallen by 
almost fifty per cent. This decrease, 
however, does not reflect the real 
situation. Court cases are down be- 
cause more and more delinquents 
are being kept out of court, and sent 
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Illustrated by Howard Mueller 


instead to child guidance centers, 
resident training institutions and the 
like. Court statistics show, notwith- 
standing, actual delinquency has in- 
creased. 

It has also altered its character. 
Twenty years ago, nine out of ten 
youthful offenders were from under- 
privileged neighborhoods. Slum- 
encircled Billy stole something be- 
cause he needed it or by way of 
“getting revenge’ on an “unfair 
fate.” Today Billy is very likely to 
be the son of the local minister or 
the local banker. More and more 
second-generation crimes are being 
committed by children from the 
“best-regulated” homes. 

Fifteen-year-old Frederick H. be- 
longed to one of the most respected 
families in his small Pennsylvania 
city. Father owned the local dairy. 
Mother was active in her church 
guild. Oldest of his four big broth- 
ers was a decorated hero of World 
War II. When people moved into 
the long-empty house next door, 
Frederick was delighted to find him- 
self with three new companions of 
his own age. 

He was also delighted with his 
new friends’ big library of comic 
books. Pretty soon Frederick and 
his new pals were having adventures 
comic-book style. One adventure 
involved kidnapping the five-year- 
old daughter of a florist, an activity 
which so annoyed the constabulary 
that Frederick and Company landed 
in juvenile court. 

Fourteen-year-old Peter’s “life of 


crime” lasted longer. He too had as 
fine a family as you could ask— 
except that his parents were a little 
too busy—papa with his lodge and 
mama with her clubs. In the sum- 
mer of 1950 a hitch occurred in plans 
to send Peter to camp. Restless and 
bored, Peter joined a kid gang down 
the street called the Slap-happys. 

The Slap-happys were elaborately 
organized. One member’s. older 
brother was a college fraternity man, 
so the Slap-happys followed the 
fraternity system. First Peter had 
to serve a pledgeship. Then he took 
an initiation. As a part of this he 
was required to demonstrate his skill 
in shoplifting. Peter came through 
with flying colors—and five low- 
value items from a local department 
store. 

His fellow Slap-happys patted him 
on the back. Peter had done them 
proud. Naturally Peter liked this 
admiration from his teen-age friends. 
He decided to really dazzle them. 
This time he got caught—behind the 
wheel of someone else’s car! 

Hundreds of such stories can be 
culled from juvenile court and child 
guidance center files. But you get 
the idea. Mix the incidents in a hat, 
pick out one or a dozen and you get 
the same formula time after time: 
Boy learns right from wrong at 
home. Boy, left too much to his 
own devices, falls in with some or- 
ganization of kids unblessed by adult 
supervision. Boy goes off the track. 

Sometimes he leaves. the track be- 
cause of parental neglect. Just as 
often he leaves it because of commu- 
nity neglect. Either way, the child 
is the victim of conflicting ideals. At 
home, at school, at church, in his 
adult-guided clubs, he is taught that 
right should be done and wrong 
avoided. At these places he is also 
taught that as the citizen of a democ- 
racy he should be cooperative and 
go along with other people. 

A sensible adult has no trouble 
distinguishing between these two 
ideals, each of which is perfectly 
sound in its way. An adult knows 
that doing right is a moral principle, 
whereas going along with the crowd 
in a cooperative spirit is merely a 
social principle. When moral prin- 
ciple clashes with social, the respon- 
sible, God-fearing adult knows that 
the moral principle should prevail. 

A kid is likely to be confused. He 
is likely to follow the social principle 
—to go along with the crowd, even 
though the crowd is going the wrong 
direction. 

Religious leaders say the answer 

(see EVERY AMERICAN page 42) 
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British Columbia 
Government Travel 
Sureau photo 


Extreme right is a fishing village 

on the Gaspé Peninsula, Province of Quebec. 
Quaint Canadian towns like Quebec at the 

right center, are among the most picturesque 
in North America. The next picture shows 

the kind of breath-taking scenery that is not 
uncommon in the Banff area of the Province 

of Alberta. Right is the parliament building in 
Victoria, British Columbia near Seattle. 





Kiwanians and 

their families who 

come to the convention 
by way of Canada 

will discover a charming 


land with never-to-be- 





forgotten scenery. 


By 
IVERS KELLY 


SEAT LE 


South of the border 
thousands of 

Kiwanis convention-goers 
will swarm through 

the national parks and 
beautiful cities en 


route to Seattle. 


By 
GEOFFREY C. RELF 








Joseph Scaylea photo 


Above is Seattle with snow-capped Mount 
Rainier looming majestically in the background. 
Extreme right is a sunrise view of the Grand 
Canyon in Arizona, which will be a stopping 
place for many Kiwanians coming to and from 
the convention. The middle two photographs 
are scenes that likewise will be viewed by 
convention-goers travelling through the United 
States. Right is Lake Pend Oreille in Idaho. 


Northern Pacific R.R. photo 
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WENTY to twenty-five million 

Americans can’t be wrong every 
year. That’s the number who an- 
nually go north to Canada and leave 
three billions of dollars as tourists 
and visitors. 

Many call it the best value they 
ever got out of a vacation dollar. 
They yearn to go back, whether it’s 
to the windswept Atlantic fishing 
villages, French Canada’s colorful 
domain, Ontario’s sportive water- 
ways, the fabulously rich prairies, the 
majestic Rockies or the world’s un- 
surpassed fishing of British Colum- 
bia on the Pacific. 


EBECKONS: 


rs 
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ERTAINLY you're going to the con- 
C vention, but have you planned 
the trip to make it pay the fattest 
dividends? Is there a place name in 
the West that’s held your interest 
from, the first day you heard it men- 
tioned? See it this time. 

Travel by any means you like: 
train, air, car or a combination of 
them. The scope of your journey 
is limited only by time and the care 
of your planning. 

Circle tours are available with 
first-class rail tickets to conduct the 
traveler, for instance, from south- 
ern-aristocrat New Orleans through 





Korth photo 


Kiwanians heading for the Seattle 
convention in June, or returning 
home, can travel by air or rail 
through Canada at about twenty per 
cent less than for the same distance 
through the United States, if the 
tickets are bought in Canada with 
Canadian currency. The saving is 
possible because the Canadian dollar 
is worth about ninety-five American 
cents, and there’s no fifteen per cent 
travel tax. 

Americans can enter Canada at 
many points to travel westward 
through the world’s third largest 
country with its many contrasts. 
Part of Canada includes the north 
magnetic pole and part of it is closer 


the forceful natural statuary of the 
Southwest and lush valleys of Cali- 
fornia, thence to the Puget Sound 
convention site, Seattle. National 
parks dot the nation’s landscape with 
other scenic wonders easily acces- 
sible by rail. 

Carlsbad Caverns, New Mexico, 
breathtaking national park 750 feet 
underground, is a side trip from El 
Paso or Albuquerque. Maybe you 
lingered back in San Antonio to see 
the colorful Spanish market place, 
the Alamo and beautiful old Mission 
San Jose. 

Wind, sand and biting river cur- 
rents carved the Southwest into 
infinite patterns of topography and 
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to the equator than is the Italian 
Riviera. 

A land of scenic delight, Canada is 
the leading non-tropical land for 
sport. Its brilliant sunshine and 
temperate climate make it North 
America’s summer playground. 

From Halifax the traveller has the 
choice of the only two transcon- 
tinental train systems in the world— 
the privately owned Canadian 
Pacific and the publicly owned Can- 
adian National. Or he may select 
the government-owned Trans-Can- 
ada Airlines, which has an enviable 
record for safety, efficiency and 
courtesy. 

(see SEATTLE VIA CANADA page 46) 


texture. Mother Nature daubed 
them over with her full palette. 

Perhaps America’s greatest con- 
centration of natural desert beauty 
lies in the region of the Zion, Bryce 
and Grand Canyons and the Cedar 
Breaks national monument, the 
Kaibab forest and the Painted Desert. 
Cliffs and gorges, canyons and 
chasms slash deep in the heart of 
this flaming country. From Flag- 
staff to Salt Lake City, this route, for 
the motorist, is magnificently re- 
warding. 

California—never-never land of 
swaying palms and pulchritudinous 
people, the flicker factories, opulent 
(see SEATTLE VIA US page 38) 
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Standing Committees: ) 1 


“Agriculture is 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION - 


jor sustained agriculture.” 


Ear, Q. Marsinc, Nampa, Idaho, Chairman 
Tuomas E, Gore, Riverside, California 

J. Martin Fry, State College, Pennsylvania 
Heser McDowe tt, Concordia, Kansas 
Hopart CREIGHTON, Warsaw, Indiana 
Counselor 


Trustee Ear: B. Smirx, Fairmont, West Virginia 


PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS FOR CANADA > 


KENNETH B. LoHEED, Toronto, Ontario. Chairman 
Georce G. Bare, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
Donatp G. CHARBONEAU, Ottawa, Ontario 

S. G. Courier, Vancouver, British Columbia 
RatpH D. Sreeve, Chatham, Ontario 
Counselo» 

Immediate Past President Don H. 
Manitoba 


Murpocn, Winnipeg, 


S. 


PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS FOR UNITED STATE: 
stantly work to protect it.” 

Hucu M. Sanopurn, Holdenville, Oklahoma, Chairman 

BLANCHARD S. TuAL, Memphis, Tennessee 

Roy F. Cooke, Orange, Massachusetts 

J. Matcotm Suxutt, Elizabethton, Tennessee 

Rosert F. Weser, Detroit, Michigan 

Counselor: 

Treasurer Water J. L. Ray, Detroit, Michigan 


SUPPORT OF CHURCHES IN THEIR SPIRITUAL AIMS 


H. Park Arnon, Glendale, California, Chairman 
LAWRENCE A, Hapcoop, Malone, New York 

Luman W. Hotman, Jacksonville, Texas 

H. Spurcron Boyce, Durham, North Carolina 

Henry L. Rew, Atlanta, Georgia 

Counselor: 

Vice-President Larue F. Smirn, Niagara Falls, New York 
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International 
ommittee 
Appointments 


Here are the action programs 
and International committee members for 1952. 


These men are anxious to help each 


Kiwanis club render greater service. 


SHIP SERVICES 


necessary for national survival—conservation is necessary 





ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1952 1. Emphasize the fundamental im- 
portance of agriculture in the economy of our nations. 
Work for the conservation of our basic natural resources. 
Support research and educational programs in agriculture 
and conservation. 4. Encourage youth interest in agriculture 
and conservation. 5. Stress farm safety and fire prevention. 
6. Combat inflation and work for economy in government. 


2 
9 
ov. 


“Liberty—Let’s work to keep it!” 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1952 1. Work for an informed, aggressive 
membership and community. 2. Work for the election and 
support of efficient, trustworthy public officials. 3. Work 
for economy in government and fight inflation. 4. Work to 
maintain and improve our private enterprise system. 5. Work 
for a strong national defense. 6. Work to improve inter- 
national relations through promotion of the Canada-United 


States pattern. 

* “Liberty once gained, may also be lost, unless we con- 
ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1952 1. Work to be morally strong. 
2. Defeat inflation—demand a sound economy. 3. Strengthen 
our American system of individual enterprise. 4. Combat en- 
croaching socialism and communist infiltration. 5. Insure 
a strong national defense. 6. Work for harmony at home and 


abroad. 


“The church—today’s heritage and tomorrow’s hope.” 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1952 1. Strive for a resurgence of spir- 
itual strength through active faith in God. 2. Use every 
means to challenge youth to seek high ideals and spiritual 
strength. 3. Work to reestablish moral integrity and the 
fundamental principles which are so essential to our cherished 
way of life. 4. Defeat the inroads of atheism and interna- 
tional dishonesty by working for greater human and religious 
understanding. 
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suming commivecs: YOUTH SERVICES 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK + “Build our youth—/future guardians of our liberty.” 


Dona.p I. Parker, Lincoln, Nebraska, Chairman 
RussE.LL G. Kurtz, Coos Bay, Oregon 

DonaLp E. Mumrorp, New York, New York 

Dr. Danie, J. Murpuy, New Orleans, Louisiana 
HERBERT HeEMBRUFF, Oakdale, Tennessee 
Counselor: 

Trustee A. V. ZIMMERMANN, Alexandria, Louisiana 


KEY CLUB + “You are the master key.’ 


Rosert W. GrueEsserR, Columbus, Ohio, Chairman 
Henry T. Husanp, Richmond, Virginia 

Don Witten, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

FRANK S. SNYDER, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
RALPH S. Birp, Matoaka, West Virginia 
Counselor: 

Trustee J. A. Raney, Indianapolis, Indiana 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1952 1. Build understanding, belief and 
responsibility in our Canadian and American way of life. 
2. Build better communities by emphasizing the necessity of 
work, and through the elimination of crime conditions. 
3. Build physical fitness through personal service to boys 
and girls. 4. Build sound intellect in today’s youth—the 
leaders of tomorrow. 5. Build firm spiritual foundations 
through individual and club leadership. 6. Build a safer 
youth and safer nation through accident prevention. 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1952. “The formula for your success: 
Information plus Inspiration plus Cooperation times Deter- 
mination equals Realization.” 


UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD + “Be a friend in deed to a child in need!” 


Ex_mer L. Mences, Ambler, Pennsylvania, Chairman 
ARCHIE K. Apams, Butte, Montana 

Don D. Lovetace, Baldwin, New York 

Rev. ArtHuR C. Younc, Duluth, Minnesota 

MicHaEt M. RAcHWALSKI, Chicago, Illinois 

Counselor: 

Vice-President Donatp T. ForsytuHe, Carthage, Illinois 


ACTION PROGRAM Fe: 1952 1. Survey the needs of your com- 
munity, then initiate at least one major continuing project. 
2. Personally assist maladjusted and delinquent youth. 
3. Search out and aid the physically handicapped. 4. Develop 
opportunities for self-assistance. 5. Provide material aid. 
6. Organize and promote community-wide participation in 
National Kids’ Day activities. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE + “Vocational guidance is Big Business NOW!” 


Gorpon Timmons Butter, Fernandina, Florida, Chairman 
Louis SLONAKER, Tucson, Arizona 

J. P. S. NetHuercott, London, Ontario 

Percy E. SHEPPARD, Monte Vista, Colorado 

Dr. WALTER B. Jones, University, Alabama 

Counselor: 

Trustee W. DonaLp DusalL, St. Louis, Missouri 


Standing Committees: 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORT  - 


Husert L. Coiiins, Topeka, Kansas, Chairman 
Meart L. Face, Billings, Montana 

Cuares F. Mitner, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
D. LAWRENCE BuzBEE, Dadeville, Alabama 
GreorcE E. Cow.isHaw, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Counselor: 

Trustee Harvey R. Doane, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1952 1. Encourage and support sound 
vocational guidance programs in all secondary schools. 
2. Stress the value of work-experience programs in career 
training. 3. Determine the abilities, interests and counseling 
needs of youth not served by the school program. 4. Make 
known the vocational training opportunities available to 
those students contemplating entering the armed services. 


WANTS ADMINISTRATION 


coy . ‘ , a 
Your Achievement Report—an inventory of community service. 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1952 1. Mail your 1951 Achievement Re- 
port before the deadline—January 25, 1952. 2. Inventory 
your club’s record of community service. 3. Familiarize 
every club member with your Achievement Report. 4. Stim- 
ulate committee activity. Your club must supply the history 
which you are to record. 5. Make yours an active commit- 
tee—meet, plan, survey and encourage. 


ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP ©: “Liberty—a call for active service—more Kiwanians.” 


Cuartes F. Biocx, Union City, New Jersey, Chairman 
Gutman O. Rotstap, Tacoma, Washington 

PauL W. Rous, Denver, Colorado 

Opis A. Jounson, Thomasville, Georgia 

Cuartes F. Stewart, Cleveland, Ohio 

Counselor: 

Trustee RaymMonp W. Rossins, Athens, Texas 


JANUARY 1952 ® 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1952. Attendance: 1. Cooperate with 
other committees. 2. Provide stimulation for attendance. 
3. Maintain enthusiasm for attendance. Membership: 
1. Develop Kiwanis manpower for increased service. 2. Com- 
bat deletions. 3. Champion “Liberty—Let’s Keep It!” 
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PROGRAMS AND MUSIC > 


INTER-CLUB RELATIONS + 


KIWANIS EDUCATION AND FELLOWSHIP - 


Everett F 


PENSHORN, Jamaica 


Chairman 


Leroy J. Ovsen, Provo, Utah 

Emmette A. Mann, Hinton, West Virginia 
Ivy C. Jorpan, Monroe, Louisiana 

Georce L. Best, Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Counselor: 


Trustee C. I. Mover, Topeka, Kansas 


Wayne Guturie, Indianapolis, Indiana, Chairman 


Rosert C 


Dr 


Mix, New Haven, Connecticut 
L. Curve Sears, Searcy, Arkansas 


Crar.tes G. Reicner, Baltimore, Maryland 


LEonaRD C 


Haas, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
! 


( ounsetor 


Trustee Don. E. Encpaut, Spokane, Washington 


W 


Simon H. REYNOLDS, Rochester, New York, Chairman 


Merritt E. Auprey, Dallas, Texas 
Bruce B. Carkins, Lansing, Michigan 
Davin B. Doner, Brookings, South Dakota 


H 


Riep Drepcer, Regina, Saskatchewan 


James A. Epmunps. Vancouver. British Columbia 
Matcoim C, Heep, Parma, Ohio 
Me.spourne R. Ossorne, Toronto, Ontario 


. ' 
Counselor 


Trustee Reep C. Cup, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Rosert J. James, Evanston, Illinois, Chairman 
Houiis Davenny, Seattle, Washington 

SHetpon R. Opett, Newark, New Jersey 
Ricuarp H. Lincarp, Marshalltown, Iowa 

Danie. L. AUCHENBACH, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


Counselor: 


Trustee R. Warren GrarraM, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvani« 


Plain, Massachusetts, 


“Knowing 


CLUB BUILDING «+ “222 in °52 it’s up to you.” 


“Dramatize club programs in 
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“Beat the drum for Kiwanis!” 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1952 1. Get acquainted. 2. Radiate hos- 
pitality. 3. Organize divisional inter-club council. 4. Re- 
ceive and pass on the fellowship drum. 5. Organize dele- 
gations to divisional, district and International meetings. 
6. Provide one club program devoted to inter-club relations. 


Kiwanis means a growing Kiwanis. 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1952 1. Insure maximum results by mak- 
ing your committee the best informed Kiwanians in your 
club. 2. Make preliminary instruction in Kiwanis a must 
for all members-elect. 3. Conduct a dignified and impressive 
induction for new members. 4. Maintain a continuing pro- 
gram of education in Kiwanis history, achievements, Objects 
and Objectives. 5. Foster fellowship continually. 6. Make 


your community Kiwanis-minded. 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1952 Club president: Appoint an enthu- 
siastic committee of experienced Kiwanians. Club commit- 
tee chairman: Prepare yourself and your committee 
members by studying “Successful Sponsoring” and “The 
Widening Path.” Lieutenant governor: Survey your division 
now. District chairman: Coordinate and supervise all new 
club building activities. District governor: Inspire the other 
members of your team. 


1952.” 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1952 1. Good programs are essential to 
club success when carefully planned and prosecuted with 
showmanship. 2. Dramatize the 1952 Administrative Theme 
and Objectives with dynamic club programs. 3. Encourage 
club committees to sponsor Kiwanis service programs. 
4. Sponsor high school musical talent, and support civic music 
programs. 5. Order and use the new “Songs of Kiwanis” and 
make club singing a “must” feature. 





Criaupe B. HettmMann, Chairman 
C. I. Moyer 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Martin T. Wiecann, Washington, D.C., Chairman 


Raymonp M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska 
Ben Dean, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Cuartes S. Dontey, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Maryland 
Ewart G. MacPuerson, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Marcus C. Repwine, Sr., Winchester, Kentucky 
G. Maynarp Situ, Atlanta, Georgia 
Co.. E. W. Tucker, Boonville, Missouri 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Don H. Murpocu 


Larue F. SmitH A. V. ZIMMERMANN 


Donatp T. ForsytTHEe 
Wa tter J. L. Ray 


PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENTS 
J. Hucu Jackson, Stanford, California, Chairman 
CHARLES W. ArmstTRONG, Salisbury, North Carolina 
Raymonp M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska 
O. Sam Cummincs, Dallas, Texas 
Ben Dean, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
CuHares S. Dontey, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
HARPER GATTON, Madisonville, Kentucky 
GeorGE F. Hixson, Rochester, New York 
HamiILton Hott, Macon, Georgia 
Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Maryland 
BENNETT O. Knupson, Albert Lea, Minnesota 
Frep G. McAtister, K.C., Londen, Ontario 
Don H. Murpocu, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Donap B. Rice, Oakland, California 
Mark A. SmitH, Macon, Georgia 





Aaministrative Theme jor 1952, ULB ERT Y—LETS KEEP IT! 
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Kiwanis clubs, like individuals, are 


eapable of infinitely greater achievement 


than we Kiwanians might expect. 


For example consider 


the 


Spirit 
of the 


Salad Bowl 


By OREN ARNOLD Immediate Past President, 


Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona 


AS I write this, my club has nearly 
$80,000 worth of tickets for 
sale. Most will be sold; all will be 
gone—if precedent holds—before 
December 15. They will admit our 
small stadium full of people to the 
Salad Bowl football game on Jan- 
uary 1, possibly the biggest single 
project in Kiwanis. Barring emer- 
gencies, we should net $30,000 or 
more for approximately two months’ 
Kiwanis work, with no imposition 
on any individual. 

Drop in at our club about Feb- 
ruary 20. On a night there with 
some dignitary like Claude Hell- 
mann or Pete Peterson—it was Pete 
last February—we will “cut the 
melon.” 

Specifically, we will present checks 
to Kiwanians representing every 
town and village in Arizona. No 
matter if they didn’t take part in the 
Salad Bow! effort, or if it has no Ki- 
wanis club, if there is a need for 
underprivileged child work we send 
a proportionate slice of that $30,000. 
We ask the school principal or some 
other responsible person to ad- 
minister it. 

We have done this for the three 
years that we have earned money. 
It is the most approved, most suc- 
cessful sharing of funds and good 
will in the history of our state. 
State-wide, it recognizes no town 
rivalries, no petty jealousies, only 
the spiritual need. 

Our one club, with about 175 
members, is responsible. But we 
have hearty cooperation from other 
Kiwanis clubs and from non-Kiwan- 
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faulty hearing and sight, psychiatric 
cases, crippled limbs, cleft palates, 
whatever the need, even with many 
adults. We pay one woman $325 a 
month to help restore youngsters 
crippled with paralysis. We are 
endowing a special state-wide Ki- 
wanis Foundation clinic. We reach 
out 100 to 200 miles, into the most 
remote areas. I could cite case his- 
tories by the dozens and touch your 
heartstrings. The good already done 
is beyond measure. 

But you fellow Kiwanians want to 
know how. You keep writing us, 
since our Salad Bowl had a big boost 
at the St. Louis convention, asking 
how we managed such a big project. 

One or two of our men, five years 
ago, just had the courage to spark it. 
Nearly half our membership was 
dubious at first. We lost $3000 the 
first year, though we gained ten 
times that in experience. Next year 


we reinvested the experience and 





Splendid pageantry helps make the Salad Bowl affair a huge success. 


Elaborate floats such as this take part in a big parade and the ceremony 


culminates in a football game for the benefit of charity. 


ians. In September an _ outsider 
heard of our work, came to our 
Underprivileged Children’s Commit- 
tee and said, “Yours is the kind of 
humanitarian service I like. Would 
you accept my check for $1000?” It 
is now helping a child in the village 
of Wellton, another in the farm town 
of Eager, and one in Tucson, all of 
whom needed medical care. 

The work is with cerebral palsy, 


cleared $10,000. From that time on 
it has snowballed; given a bigger 
stadium soon (national defense per- 
mitting), we expect to net $100,000 
or more. The sum of what we have 
learned is that you must plan and 
act audaciously, without fear. As a 
club you must not be content with 
picayunish doings. Most of us— 
individuals as well as clubs—are 
(see SALAD BOWL page 41) 
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WINNIPEG, MANITOBA sponsored a public speaking 
contest for more than 8000 4-H Club members 
throughout the Province of Manitoba. Young orators 
talked about various conservation subjects and the 
Kiwanis club brought the ten divisional winners to 
Winnipeg for semifinal competition. The three 
finalists spoke at a regular Kiwanis meeting and 
were awarded radio sets. 

CONNEAUT LAKE, PENNSYLVANIA sponsored a com- 
munity Halloween celebration attended by more 
than 700 people. Prizes were given for costumes 
worn by different age groups from pre-school to 
adult. Prizes were also awarded for posters drawn 
by high school students. 

ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA raised $3000 selling miscella- 

everything from comic books to r-- 





neous items 
frigerators. 

HIAWATHA, KANSAS co-sponsored a testimonial cele- 
bration honoring a woman who taught school in 
the community for sixty-one years. 

SMITHFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA worked with the 
Smithfield Rotary Club raising money to buy uni- 
forms for the high school band. About $2500 was 
collected in a few days of campaigning. 

SOUTHKENT, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN sponsored 
an X-ray trailer where townspeople received free 
chest X-rays and skin tests. 

OXNARD, CALIFORNIA sponsors a Brownie Scout troop 
and is rejuvenating the troop’s clubhouse. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS sponsored the Bob Hope show 
to raise money for underprivileged child work. 
SUNBRIGHT, TENNESSEE hauled topsoil to the football 

field and prepared it for seeding. 


LOVELAND, OHIO made and posted signs urging voters 
to OK a bond issue. 

PLEASANT GROVE, DALLAS, TEXAS met with the Texas 
Highway Commission to discuss plans for widening 
a boulevard for four-lane traffic. 

ALVA, OKLAHOMA sponsored a bicycle safety week. 

MORGANTON, NORTH CAROLINA found a home for an 
English war bride and her four children. They were 
being mistreated in the home of her in-laws. The 
woman’s husband is still in service. 

CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK gathered textbooks to be 
sent to an East African school. 

WAYNE, MICHIGAN staged a pre-hunting season safety 
and conservation school for teen-age hunters and 
their fathers. 

MAUI, HAWAII is providing care for two Japanese 
children in a Hiroshima orphanage. 

SQUIRREL HILL, PENNSYLVANIA gave forty pairs of 
roller skates to children at a school for the blind. 

RICHMOND, KENTUCKY sponsored a clinic for expec- 
tant mothers who could not afford medical care. 

SOUTHFIELD, MICHIGAN helped the Red Cross arrange 
an emergency furlough for a serviceman in Korea. 
His mother was seriously ill. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS is buying shrubs and seedlings which 
will be planted in North Topeka as part of a post- 
flood rehabilitation program. 

MALTA, MONTANA is building a lighted skating rink 
with heated shelters. 

OWEN, WISCONSIN made an apparatus to hold a legless 
girl in her seat on the school bus. 

SOUTHWEST DETROIT, MICHIGAN started a bowling 
league for underprivileged children. Eleven other 
clubs are supporting this activity. 





When the Kiwanis Club of Eustis, Florida de-ided to conduct an auction for the benefit of underprivileged children the 
Kiwaniars asked their sons and daughters to help gather saleable items. A photographer stationed at the door of the collec- 
tion depot took these pictures as the Eustis youngsters brought in contributions to help their dads help the underprivileged. 
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Kiwanians at LaCrosse, Wisconsin helped the local Girl Scout Council buy a 260-acre tract of land which is being made into 
an all-weather Scout camp. Kiwanians volunteered to tear down an old barn, paint a farmhouse and perform other necessary 
tasks. These pictures show LaCrosse Kiwanians rehabilitating the old farmstead for the use of Girl Scouts in the LaCrosse area. 


McHENRY TOWNSHIP, ILLINOIS is investigating rumors 
that dope is being peddled in the community. 

SARASOTA, FLORIDA collected old radios to be repaired 
and given to invalids. 

ROME, NEW YORK secured 100,000 trees to be used for 
reforestation. They will protect the city’s water 
supply and prevent soil erosion. 

PAINESVILLE, OHIO is buying a basketball scoreboard 
for a new gymnasium. 

WHEELER, TEXAS gave a combination radio-phono- 
graph to the family that won a top award for con- 
servation and general farm improvement in the area 
around Wheeler. 

AVA, MISSOURI arranged for a new mail route that 
will speed delivery. 

MACON, GEORGIA bought a rolling chair for a crippled 
boy. 

BORDENTOWN, NEW JERSEY distributed air raid in- 
structions and took part in a practice drill. 

ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND helped a widow settle her hus- 
band’s business affairs and also gave her children 
winter clothes. 

POINT EDWARD, ONTARIO bought clothing for a needy 
family that had just emigrated from Scotland. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA found work for blind peo- 
ple who lost their jobs because of material shortages 

in several industries. 

ALBANY, NEW YORK sends local newspapers to resi- 
dents in the armed. forces. 

MILWAUKIE, OREGON gave the city a memorial plaque 
bearing the names of local men who were killed 
while fighting for freedom. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA sponsored a testimonial 
dinner to honor a newspaper publisher who had 
been in business for fifty years. 

KINGS MOUNTAIN, NORTH CAROLINA bought an air 
pressure lock for the local hospital. The device is 
used to help prematurely born babies and victims 
of respiratory diseases. Money to buy the instru- 
ment was raised at a horse show which the club 
sponsored. 

PITCAIRN, PENNSYLVANIA is erecting a fish pond for 
children. 

LEBANON, KENTUCKY is buying a wooden leg for a 
child. 

CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY raised money to buy a new 
sink and electric water heater for a youth center. 

LEMAY, MISSOURI put on a carnival to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of a hospital. 
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DARLINGTON, WISCONSIN gave framed replicas of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights 
to the local public school. These reproductions have 
been hung in the school library. The presentation 
was made after the students had listened to a talk 
about “What the Bill of Rights and Declaration of 
Independence Mean to Us Today.” 

CARUTHERSVILLE, MISSOURI helped support two chil- 
dren whose parents abandoned them. 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA helps support an occupational 
therapy workshop for physically handicapped chil- 
dren. 

THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA bought copies of the official 
Scout magazine for each member of a Boy Scout 
troop. 

DOVER, DELAWARE conducted a bicycle rodeo in which 
four bicycles were given away as first prizes. One 
hundred and forty boys and girls entered the 
contest. 

BERGENFIELD, NEW JERSEY bought clothing for a 
new-born baby whose mother died shortly after 
the baby was born. The father is fighting the Com- 
munists in Korea. 

MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA paid the cost of treating a boy 
with a broken neck. 

ROSSVILLE, GEORGIA is working to secure a famous 
gun collection, worth $250,000, for the Chattanooga- 
Chickamauga National Museum. 

SILVER CITY, NEW MEXICO provided plastic surgery 
for a boy whose family could not afford the cost of 
the operation. 





The Kiwanis Clubs of Jamestown and Grafton, North Daketa 
co-sponsored the performance of a parade band at a home for 
crippled children. This photo shows the concert in progress. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Duluth, Minnesota presented a ram to the 
1-H Club member who won the Kiwanis essay contest on the sub- 
ject “Why We Should Raise More Sheep in Northern Minnesota.” 


UNIVERSITY AREA, AUSTIN, TEXAS gave a typewriter 
to an invalid high school student so that he can 
earn money typing themes and manuscripts. 

WESTBORO, ONTARIO is conducting a ski school for 
underprivileged children. 

LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS is working to reduce 
pollution of the Merrimack River. 

TEKOA, WASHINGTON is collecting shoes for Korean 
refugees 

GRAND FORKS, BRITISH COLUMBIA helped build a 
church woodshed. 


Broatoy Comes 7 To 


EW ROCHELLE 
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New Rochelle, New York Kiwanians gather around the signboard 
advertising the performance of a famous operetta which the 
club sponsored. Money raised is being used for youth work. 





HILLSBOROUGH, NEW BRUNSWICK. is trying to locate 
a constable for the town. 

GREENFIELD, INDIANA gave money for a reception 
lounge in the new memorial hospital. 

GLEN BURNIE, MARYLAND conducted courses in poul- 
try feeding for Negro farmers. 

SHAKER SQUARE, CLEVELAND, OHIO converted an old 
coal bin into an exercise room with a full-sized 
boxing ring for local youths. 

ST. CLOUD, FLORIDA killed wild cats to protect the 
birds. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII bought a specially equipped wheel 
chair for a nineteen-year-old Chinese youth who is 
paralyzed from the chest down. 

TROY, ALABAMA helped war veterans secure hospitali- 
zation in Tuskegee, Alabama. 

KNOX, INDIANA furnished transportation to out-of- 
town games for the high school football team. 
PALATKA, FLORIDA ran the pony ride at a carnival to 
raise school lunch money for underprivileged chil- 

dren. 

MITCHELL, SOUTH DAKOTA is paying for a girl’s 
psychiatric treatments. 

PROVIDENCE, KENTUCKY installed a $45,000 heating 
system in an auditorium-gymnasium. 

MARYVILLE, MISSOURI bought tickets so that under- 
privileged children could attend the Black Hills 
Passion play. 

FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA helped health authori- 
ties stamp out an epidemic of anthrax in cattle. 
MONROE, GEORGIA influenced a motion picture theater 

owner to improve his theater. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC raised $40,000 that will be used 
to equip a new public school for girls. 

RED WING, MINNESOTA entertained 225 outstanding 
4-H Club members and their leaders at a testimonial 
banquet. Each 4-H Club in the county was repre- 
sented by delegates. The banquet is a tradition and 
the boys and girls consider it an honor to attend. 

The Kiwanis Club of Red Wing has had an active 
4-H guidance program for fourteen years. Each 
year two or more Kiwanians are assigned by the 
club’s Agriculture and Conservation Committee to 
one of the thirty-two 4-H Clubs in the county. 
These Kiwanis advisers help the 4-H’ers with their 
projects. 

QUEBEC, QUEBEC collected $21,221 that will be used 
to operate a summer camp for boys. 

BRENTWOOD, ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MISSOURI is help- 
ing build a bird sanctuary at a home for aged ladies. 

ALLEN PARK, MICHIGAN provided rabies treatments 
for a child who was bitten by a dog. 

MARION, NORTH CAROLINA gives clothes and shoes to 
the county welfare department. 

ELAINE, ARKANSAS sponsored a traveling zoo to raise 
money. 

PORTAGEVILLE, MISSOURI bought groceries for a fam- 
ily. The parents, who pick cotton, were too sick to 
support the family. 

IOLA, KANSAS gave a truckload of furniture to flood 
victims. 

NORTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA bought clothes for a girl 
who lost all of her possessions in a fire. 

DE KALB, ILLINOIS sponsored an annual farm tour for 
Boy Scouts from the De Kalb area and Chicago. 
CLANTON, ALABAMA conducted religious services at 

the prison camp at Maplesville. 

BRADENTON, FLORIDA bought supplies for a dental 
clinic. 
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SOUTH OTTAWA, ONTARIO gave money to the Cana- 
dian Cancer Society for research work. The money 
was raised last year when the club sponsored an 
exhibition baseball game between the New York 
Giants and the Ottawa Giants. 

GREENWOOD, DELAWARE gave money for a fund to 
help a triple amputee veteran. 

EAST EVANSVILLE, INDIANA gave a rocking horse to an 
underprivileged child who had never before owned 
any playthings. 

ST. PEFERSBURG, FLORIDA organized a toy shop where 
the parents of 2000 underprivileged children in town 
came to choose Christmas presents for their chil- 
dren. 

NORTHSIDE ATLANTA, GEORGIA took fifty deaf chil- 
to see an ice show. 

LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS is building a ramp for a 
boy so that he can get his wheel chair on and off his 
porch. 

DEER LODGE, MONTANA picked, sorted, sacked and 
sold 600 sacks of potatoes. 

MILLER, SOUTH DAKOTA held a trapshoot to raise 
funds for underprivileged children. 





South Milwaukee Voice-Journal Photo 
The Kiwanis Club of South Milwaukee, Wisconsin sponsored 
the fingerprinting of local grade school pupils to facilitate 
their identification in case of civil disaster or accident. 


SEAFORD, DELAWARE has been collecting statistics for 
the War Department on the tonnage of shipping that 
comes into Seaford by water. 

RINGGOLD, LOUISIANA is raising money to buy chimes 
for a new electric organ in a church. 

GARFIELD HEIGHTS, OHIO furnished English lessons 
for an immigrant family. 

BRADENTON, FLORIDA will buy an organ and loud- 
speaker for the high school. 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY is feeding birds during the win- 
ter. 

RIPON, WISCONSIN helped a Hollywood movie company 
make a film on displaced persons who have settled 
in Ripon. 

TEXAS CITY, TEXAS took underprivileged children to 
the county fair. 

ESTHERVILLE, IOWA bought a magazine subscription 
for a paralyzed boy. 

MARENGO, IOWA is selling fire extinguishers to raise 
funds for boys’ and girls’ work. 

AUSTIN, MINNESOTA bought a projector and portable 
picture screen for teachers to use when visiting 


bedridden children. 
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PUTNAM COUNTY, NEW YORK painted rooms in a hos- 
pital. 

DEERFIELD, MICHIGAN is working to alleviate a crit- 
ical water shortage. 

NORTHRIDGE, DAYTON, OHIO sends ecards to service- 
men on various holidays. 

SILVER SPRINGS, MARYLAND is helping county civilian 
defense officials enlist volunteer workers. 

LAMAR, COLORADO is furnishing psychiatric treat- 
ments for a mother whose husband had been killed 
in an auto accident. She was so distraught that 
she has been unable to care for her three children. 

EASTERN HOUSTON, TEXAS worked with a crime 
prevention bureau to help a delinquent boy. 

MIDDLEBURG HEIGHTS, OHIO is furnishing a room 
in a community hospital. Money was raised by 


selling street numbers to local homeowners. 
NORTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA bought a stove and refrig- 
erator for a mother with eight children. 
LINDA VISTA, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA is looking after 
a boy whose father is on trial for murder. 
PACIFIC BEACH, CALIFORNIA helped a church buy 
robes for the choir. 





Dagmar Eichler, left, a foreign exchange student from Ger- 
many, works with Mary McCurry, daughter of the president of 
the Toccoa, Georgia club which is sponsoring Miss Eichler. 


BEAUMONT, CALIFORNIA is helping reforest 13,000 
acres which were ravaged by fire. 

MOUNT VERNON, INDIANA helped a public health nurse 
rid eight children of lice so the youngsters could at- 
tend school. 

LAPEER, MICHIGAN raised money by picking apples 
and making the apples into cider, which was sold. 

CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA raised money to help the 
family of a boy who was injured in a ball game. His 
hospital bills had left them destitute. 

CAPITOL HILL, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA gave a 
living room suite to a school so that underprivileged 
children might learn how to care for furniture. 

McGEHEE, ARKANSAS helped pay the hospital ex- 
penses of a football player who was severely in- 
jured during football practice. 

GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA gave sixty-three acres 
of land to be used as a camp site for girls. 

EASTERN HILLS, CINCINNATI, OHIO donated clothing 
for the benefit of deaf and dumb children. 

NARROWS, VIRGINIA paid for a tonsil operation for a 
young boy whose father, a World War II veteran, 
is seriously ill with leukemia. 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Cicero, Illinois and their wives served breakfast to several hundred servicemen at a USO center 
recently. The club provided all the food and entertained the GI's. 


One of the informal songfests held after the breakfast 


is pictured at the right. At the left, a group of Cicero Kiwanians enjoy themselves while being fitted with bright and frilly aprons. 


MALTA-MceCONNELSVILLE, OHIO furnished transporta- 
tion to members of the high school football team who 
live in the country. This enabled them to practice 
after school. 

PRICE HILL, CINCINNATI, OHIO bought recreation 
equipment for a juvenile detention home. 

CREWE, VIRGINIA furnishes movies for children in a 
tuberculosis sanatorium. 

CLERMONT, FLORIDA operated a shoeshine stand to 
raise funds for the underprivileged. 

EUREKA, UTAH is working to get some old mines into 
production again. 

CAIRO, ILLINOIS operates a training school for post- 
high school boys interested in newspaper work. 
COLLEGE PARK, MICHIGAN bought a dictograph to be 
used in an orthopedic hospital for examining new 

cerebral palsy victims. 

HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS bought a typewriter for a 
needy college girl. 





Midtown St. Louis, Missouri Kiwanians took sixty children on 
a tour of the famous Meramec Caverns. The youngsters were 
all amazed by the strange underground mineral formations. 
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FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS helped a young singer 
by arranging an audition for her with a well-known 
orchestra. 

PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE furnishes milk for 
three children whose father is in a mental hospital. 

POSTVILLE, IOWA bought a dual control car for a high 
school driver-training course. 

COLUMBIA, KENTUCKY is arranging transportation so 
teachers can visit remote schools. 

ROCHESTER, MICHIGAN gives vitamins to a_ school 
nurse who distributes them to needy children. 
THE HAMPTONS, NEW HAMPSHIRE sponsors a bird- 

feeding station project. 

THOMASVILLE, GEORGI% gave a bed to a poor family 
that lost all its possessions in a fire. 

POCATELLO, IDAHO obtained a new minister for a lo- 
cal church. 

BANGOR, PENNSYLVANIA will furnish dental work for 
a girl who lost seven teeth in a playground accident. 

ALEXANDRIA, MINNESOTA arranged with authorities 
to show school children a film on atomic bomb pro- 
tection. 

UPTOWN OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA sponsored a 
fair inside the hospital walls for children who could 
not attend the state fair. There were Indians, cow- 
boys and magicians to entertain the youngsters. 

NORTH BERGEN-GUTTENBERG, NEW JERSEY is work- 
ing with the Salvation Army to build up a com- 
munity chorus for people of all creeds and racial 
groups. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS launched a program to buy school- 
books for needy children from the flood-stricken 
areas. Many local organizations are cooperating. 

SHAWANO, WISCONSIN treated 1200 children to a 
movie. The ticket of admission was a note from 
their parents telling of a good deed their children 
had done during the week. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS has sent a crippled orphan to college 
and to the Boy Scout School in New Jersey. He 
has now been offered a position as a field Scout ex- 
ecutive. 

RICHMOND, KENTUCKY gave a fish dinner for prisoners 
in a jail. 

SOUTHWEST CHICAGO, ILLINOIS provides bowling in- 
struction for eighth grade children and sponsors two 
leagues of junior bowlers, with parents acting as 
supervisors. 
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DEARBORN, MICHIGAN bought an electric iron for a 
grandmother who is caring for her orphaned grand- 
children. 

THOMSON, GEORGIA is sponsoring a high school student 
from Berlin, Germany. 

BELLEVUE, WASHINGTON donates blood to a man who 
needs a continuous supply. 

WEST CLEVELAND, OHIO helped prevent foreclosure on 
the home of a widow with five children. 

SANDPOINT, IDAHO will pay for an operation on a 
“blue baby” from a nearby community. 

NORTH DALLAS-PARK CITIES, TEXAS sponsored a 
radio-television auction to raise money for an In- 
stitute for Deaf Children. 

PIKEVILLE, KENTUCKY is sponsoring the visit of a girl 
from Holland. She will attend school in Pikeville 
for a year and live in the homes of Kiwanians. 

SAN MARCOS, TEXAS took two young vagrants out of 
jail. They were given clothes and shoes and trans- 
portation to their homes in a nearby town. 

SALINA, KANSAS is arranging for surgery and a plastic 
eye for an eight-year-old boy. 

CONNEAUT, OHIO bought equipment for a crippled 
barber to use on patients in the hospital where he 
is a patient. 

PULASKI, VIRGINIA helped a Negro male chorus find 
a radio sponsor. 

CLARKTON, MISSOURI co-sponsored a rat-extermina- 
tion campaign. 

ADA, OKLAHOMA jis helping a girl finish her nurses’ 
“training course. 

PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN took over a service station for 
one day. The men greased autos, repaired tires and 
washed cars, raising $182. 

AUGUSTA, KANSAS built a merry-go-round in a local 
park. 

SOMERSET, KENTUCKY provided books, lunches and 
clothes for a girl who had planned not to go to 
school this year because her family was unable to 
provide these necessities. THE END 


RELIGION 


IMALLIGION 





James Beam, a past president of the Mt. Vernon, Ohio club, 
hangs one of the 200 calendars which his club secured for 
schoolrooms throughout the city of Mt. Vernon and the county. 
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YOUTH serves YOUTH 


Puacine a Christmas tree in the hall of the school was 
the holiday service project of the Key Club of Jackson 
High School at Jackson, Georgia. Members contributed 
to a collection for Christmas gifts for the janitor and 
sent greeting cards to all faculty members ... The Daw- 
son County High School Key Club of Glendive, Montana 
was awarded a contract to install Christmas lights in 
downtown streets. The Key Club received two dollars 
per lamppost, netting $60 for its treasury ... Key Club 
members of Melbourne, Florida High School served as 
lifeguards during a Kiwanis-sponsored party for 350 
youngsters .. . Parents of two different Key Clubbers 
will attend each meeting of the Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
High School Key Club this year. This plan is designed 
to bring about a greater parental understanding of the 
Key Club movement. 


Ar Jonessoro, Arkansas the Key Club of Jonesboro 
High School put wastebaskets in the school building and 
trash cans around the campus. This group also replaced 
old benches at the bus stop, trimmed shrubbery and 
raked leaves on the school grounds... The sale of milk 
at lunchtime netted $150 for the Mt. Penn High School 
Key Club at Reading, Pennsylvania. Proceeds were used 
to buy a trophy case . . . Burbank High School Key 
Clubbers at Burbank, California sold soft drinks at foot- 
ball games to pay for Christmas food baskets for the 
needy. These Key Clubbers also operated the score- 
board at games... A Thanksgiving assembly program 
was sponsored by the Palm Beach High School Key Club 
at West Palm Beach, Florida. Students contributed 
canned goods which the Key Clubbers gave to the 
Salvation Army for distribution to needy families. 


S ponsorsuir of five plays presented by faculty and stu- 
dents of Bristol, Tennessee High School is the out- 
standing project of their Key Club. The Bristol, Virginia 
and Tennessee Key Clubs co-sponsored a sportsmanship 
project to promote a friendlier relationship between the 
rival schools. Members attend each other’s football 
games and sit in the home team cheering section .. . 
Cleaning and painting the school parking lot are two of 
the services performed by the South Side High School 
Key Club of Memphis, Tennessee. The boys also sold 
school hats and decals, netting $60 for their treasury... 
At Port Orchard, Washington the South Kitsap High 
School Key Club operated a soft drink stand at a Ki- 
wanis-sponsored pageant. All the money collected was 
given to a boy who had recently lost both legs in an 
automobile accident. 


T we Carr Cenrrat High School Key Clubbers at Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi mow lawns on Saturdays. They made 
a payment of $50 toward the school annual, bought a 
large clock for the school library and are fixing the 
parking area around the campus... . Selling coat hangers 
collected from their community for one cent each netted 
$11.50 for the treasury of the Jacksonville, Texas High 
School Key Club. With these funds the club bought a 
fire extinguisher for the chemistry lab. Members helped 
to beautify the front of the gymnasium by planting 
grass and shrubs around this area. THE END 
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FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 
J.P. REDINGTON 4 CO. 


DE PT.181 SCRANTON 2,PA. 














PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. 8. Courts and Patent 
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SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, 
etc. 19” front 18” high 
8” deep 





needs for the convenience of 
spenkers 
esk is built with shelf 

for extra papers. books. et 
inished with rubber cust 
joned corners. Light, « 
pact and sturdy 

Desks are made only a 
ordered. and require two t 
four gar" for delivery. f 
$12.5 
catalog of club ona A S now ready. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
WAbash 2-2070 


Secretary 
OLD GLORY 
165 W. Harrison St., Chicago 


MINSTREL shows 


ORGANIZATIO 


LARGE awn SMALL SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS AND mig ye: £12.50 


SACK ADAGI R 


ROCK FALLS ILL. 






| MASTER ADDRESSER | 


Lowest Cost 
Addressing! 


MODEL 25 
$2450 


(Fed. Tox and 
supplies extra) 
NO STENCILS 
NO PLATES 


Prints from carbon impressions typed on a long 
strip of paper tape —up to 20 addresses per minute— 
reproduces from 50 to 100 times. Clean, simple, easy 
to use. Write for information. 


flldder ride C2 


6500. K West Loke Street « Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 











Other models available 








Meet Your Kiwanis Friends 
In Sunny St. Petersburg at 


KELLOGG’S 
29 PALMS 


Six Kiwanis Clubs Within 10 Miles 
of our Apartments. 


Enjoy the solid comfort of our brand 
new @ mmodations. Your choice of 
12 two _bedrox ym, 12 one bedroom 
apartments, or one of the |2 popular 
Hotel-type rooms with twin Bahama 
peas 

Only one short mile to the best Gulf 
Beaches. 


golfing or just plain 


low 


Have fun, 
| Avoid winter 


fishing 
dating. weather at 
ble rates in home-like surroundings. 
re tor details, or just come to 


sens 

Write or w 
, 

Kellogg's 29 Palms—Welch Causeway 


Larry C. Kellogg, Kiwanian, Owner. 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 











“UTOPIA” REVISITED 
(From page 14) 


the attainment of that goal. We are 
all on the same team. Government 
is the partner who plans and co- 
ordinates and executes the program 
it is directed to execute by the peo- 
ple. The people, in turn, have the 
responsibility to be informed about 
Indiscriminate 
when it 


government. 
especially 


their 
condemnation, 
does not include 
the facts but merely gives considera- 
tion to one side of the story, not only 
is costly but harmful. 

To instill in workers 
a sense of pride in the 
will 


sincerely inter- 


knowledge of all 


is downright 
government 
their work, 
assistance and backing and good 
of all good citizens 
ested in better are 
The efficiency and improved 
to obtain from civil 


government 
needed. 
service we hope 
servants will be forthcoming in 
proportion to the pride and tradition 
we are willing to invest in them 


ing the most productive nation and 
the freest and happiest people in the 
world, could not have been con- 
ducted by a civil service of second- 
rate people.” 

As to the future, hear what John 
Jay Corson had to say in the August 
19, 1951 New York Times Magazine: 
“The press and the public should 
adopt a more generous attitude 
place of the abuse which has so fre- 
quently been accorded men serving 
and unselfishly in gov- 
It is futile to endeavor to 
recruit for the federal government 
an experienced, knowledgeable and 
versatile corps of executives so long 
as the average citizen upon 
painting most individuals who work 
self-seekers 


efficiently 
ernment. 


insists 
for the government as 
of mediocre competence.” 


In short, let’s reject, once and for 


all, the dangerous philosophy of 
tearing down, and return again to 
the constructive concept that en- 


abled us to build up our nation to the 


point where it has become the ex- 





In the recent words a membet ; fp 
: Praga ; a emplar of freedom and the hope of 
of Congress: ‘We should remember ° if cat 
the entire freedom-loving world. 
that the greatest government, serv- THE END 
SEATTLE VIA THE US its rewards. Rail and highway fol- 
(From page 27) low much of the mid-continent way 
of the pioneers. Names out of his- 
residences and sun-kissed citrus tory become real as the Rockies 
orchards—awaits the Kiwanian. Los come in view anywhere along thei 
Angeles’ quaint Olvera Street is a great length. 
breath of Old Mexico. Santa Anita Splendid fishing in alpine lakes 
and Hollywood Park tracks feature and streams along the continental 


the sport of kings with a ten per cent 
tax at the betting booths. 
Yosemite National Park, 
wine-capital Fresno, displays a nar- 
row green valley, overseen by august 
granite domes with feathery Yose- 
mite and Bridal Veil Falls cascading 
feet down to the floor. 


near 


hundreds of 


Mariposa and Tuolumne Groves 
claim behemoths of the _ botanical 
world, “Sequoia Gigantea,” the big 
trees. 


Foreign dialects and decorations 
transport one’s fancy to other lands 
in Chinatown, the International 
Settlement and Fisherman’s Wharf. 
A night view of the cities will justify 
crossing the Golden Gate Bridgé to 
Marin Peninsula. 

North toward Seattle is the fabled 
vacationland of the Cascade Range 
extending from Mt. Shasta in Cali- 
fornia to Mt. Baker near the Can- 
adian border. Crater Lake in Ore- 
gon can be reached quickly from 
Medford or Klamath Falls. An 
alternate motor route leads along the 
winding Redwood Highway and 
Oregon’s salal-guarded beaches to 
the mouth of the Columbia. 

No cross-country route is without 


divide are sure to attract sportsmen. 

Yellowstone’s rugged land presents 
Old Faithful geyser, steaming 
springs, giant canyons placid 
lakes in spectacular and wild bril- 


and 


liance. 

South of Yellowstone in Wyoming, 
Grand Teton and Jackson Hole com- 
pound jagged peaks, sapphire-blue 
lakes, verdant meadowlands and 
hosts of wild game animals in a 
sanctuary you'll never forget. 

Glacier Park’s ancient streams of 
solid ice melting into splashing 
streams and jade-green lakes ex- 
plain this great region’s attraction. 
Mountain goat, deer, elk, bear and 
whistling marmots, among other wild 
life, inhabit the park. 

The final approach is the grandest. 
Whether you come across the vast 
wheatlands of Washington, stopping 
at man’s mightiest work, Grand 
Coulee dam, or journey by rail or 
car along the Columbia—the “Mighty 


Oregon” of legend—however you 
travel, there is a final marker. Mt. 
Rainier, The Mountain of the West, 


will raise its benign and snowy crest 
to welcome you to the city at its 
feet: Seattle. THE END 
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H. B. Smits is a newspaperman and a good Kiwanian. 
A charter member and past president of the Newman, 
Illinois club, “H.B.” moved to Aledo, Illinois four years 
ago and affiliated with the Kiwanis club there. Now 
“HB” is a Kiwanian in Carthage, Illinois where he 
supervises the large printing and publishing plant that is 
operated by International Vice President Don Forsythe. 

A few months ago the Newman and Aledo clubs de- 
cided secretly to honor “HB” at a joint meeting. All 
arrangements were concealed from him, including the 
most ambitious part of the surprise: Kiwanians from 
both clubs arranged for the newspaper in Aledo to 
prepare a special edition honoring “HB”! 

“H.B.” was greatly surprised when all his friends from 
Newman appeared at the meeting, but he was flabber- 
gasted when several Kiwanians broke into the meeting 
shouting, “Extra! Extra! Read all about H. B. Smith!” 
and everyone present was given a copy of the special 
edition. “It was a novel way to honor a Kiwanian,” 
said H. I. Conn, past governor of the I-I District, who 
attended the meeting. 


Iwrer-cLus rabbits are stimulating fellowship around 
Atlanta, Georgia. President William Roberson of the 
Airport Area, Atlanta club bought a pair of white rabbits 
and shipped them to the Forest Park club, COD. Forest 





In Racine, Wisconsin, Kiwanians stop at nothing to raise 
money for underprivileged child work. Here a committee 
empties change from the pockets of Lud Holtz, a Kiwanian. 
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Park was instructed to look after the animals until they 
could be given to another club at a joint meeting. 

The stunt seems to be working out, but the last club 
to get the bunnies may have to establish a rabbit farm. 


Amonc the 625 American Boy Scouts who attended the 
Seventh World Scout Jamboree in Austria were rep- 


resentatives from the following Kiwanis-sponsored 


troops: Canandaigua, New York; Rock Hill, South 
Carolina; High Point, North Carolina; Linden, New 
Jersey; Columbiana, Ohio; Hanson, Massachusetts; 


Plattsburgh, New York; Danville, Illinois; Concord, 
North Carolina; Plymouth, Massachusetts; Spartanburg, 
South Carolina; North Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; San Diego, California; Portsmouth, 
Ohio; Camas-Washougal, Washington; and Burlington, 
Vermont. 


Ben Hazen from Portland, Oregon, Past Governor of 
the Pacific-Northwest District and past member of the 
Inter-national Committee on Public and Business Af- 
fairs (United States), has been elected President of the 
United States Savings and Loan League. He succeeds 
Walter J. L. Ray, International Treasurer from Detroit, 
Michigan, who was USSLL president last year. 


A Novet inter-club meeting occurred on a steamship 
recently. Twenty-six men from the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Duncan and Victoria North, British Columbia and Port 
Angeles, Washington ate breakfast together during the 
passage between Port Angeles and Victoria. The voyage 
began at six a.m. and inter-clubbing at this early hour 
is definitely unusual. 


Past Inrernationat Trustee Herbert A. Moore, a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of DuBois, Pennsylvania, has 
passed away. He served as president of the DuBois 
club in 1923, district governor in 1924 and International 
trustee from 1929 until 1933. Kiwanian Moore was 
eighty-two years old at the time of his death and he 
had been ill for several years. He was active in com- 
munity affairs since 1888 when he came to DuBois as 
a young lawyer. 


Oren ARNOLD, immediate past president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Phoenix, Arizona, prominent writer and colum- 
nist for The Kiwanis Magazine, is the author of a new 
book titled “Savage Son.” It tells the exciting story 
of Dr. Carlos Montezuma, an Apache Indian who be- 
came a famous doctor. The book is published by the 
University of New Mexico Press in Albuquerque. 


Cavin Kepnart, a Shady Side, Maryland Kiwanian, 
has written a book titled “Sanskrit, Its Origin, Composi- 
tion and Diffusion.” The volume describes the origin 
and history of this ancient language. THE END 
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Annexation Continues 
Annexation of outlying territory by US 
cities is continuing, according to the 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. Last year, 382 cities over 5000 pop- 
ulation annexed outlying territory and 
this marks an increase of twenty-seven 
per cent over the number of cities add- 
ing land in 1949. However, the areas 
annexed last year amounted both to a 
smaller total and a smaller average than 
was reached in 1949. 
No Parking on Streets 
More and more cities are requiring that 
builders provide off-street parking fa- 
cilities for new residential 
and commercial structures. Typical of 
the ordinances adopted by small cities 
is that of Fair Law, New Jersey. There, 
structures designed for retail and 
wholesale establishments are required 
to provide two square feet of parking 
area for each square foot of usable net 
floor area. As an alternate, builders may 
provide one and a half square feet of 
parking space for each square foot of 
gross floor area in the new structure. 
Salem, Oregon applied its off-street 
parking ordinance to the residential 
area, requiring that one off-street space 
be provided for each newly constructed 
single-family dwelling, and for each 
unit of a tourist court, motel or apart- 
ment house. However, for a building 
with more than twelve dwelling units 
a smaller proportion of off-street park- 
ing space is required. 


tenants of 


Curb Racing Wreckers 

Cities are cracking down on “ambulance 
chasing” tow car operators who speed 
to the scene of accidents in hopes of 
getting the job of hauling off the 
wrecked automobiles. 

An ordinance recently adopted by St. 
Petersburg, Florida prohibits tow car 
operators from using police short wave 
radios to learn about accidents. If a 
tow car is needed to move an automo- 
bile involved in an accident, the police 
wrecker—unless the owner de- 
sires to handle arrangements. Three 
firms, operating on a twenty-four hour 
called in rotation by the 


call a 


basis, are 
police. 
Yonkers, New York licenses tow cars 
to eliminate the practice of operators 
intercepting police calls and converging 
on the scene of an accident. A file in 
the communications section of the police 
department lists all licensed wreckers 
in numerical order. When a patrolman 
reports to headquarters that a tow car 
is needed at the scene of an accident, 
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the tow car operator at the top of the 
list is notified. Then the card is put at 
the bottom of the list to await its turn 
to be called again. Under Yonkers’ reg- 
ulations, tow car operators accepting a 
job are required to take the car to any 
garage or other location specified by 
the owner. As in St. Petersburg, owners 
of wrecked cars may make their own 
arrangements provided the area can be 
cleared in a reasonable length of time. 
Otherwise the police department has 
the right to assign a 
when an accident occurs. 


Firemen at School Crossings 
Firemen are lending a helping hand to 
police school crossings in Stamford, 
Connecticut. This scheme is designed 
to utilize the time the firemen spend 
waiting for an alarm and to make more 
policemen available for patrol duty. The 
firemen will be stationed at crossings 
near the fire houses and in case they 
are needed at a fire, will be relieved of 
their duties by police in cruising patrol 
cars. 
Centralized Ambulance Service 
Centralized dispatching service is being 
used by an increasing number of cities 
to provide speedy ambulance service 
and to prevent numerous ambulances 
from converging on the scene of ac- 
cidents. City police now shoulder the 
responsibility for ambulance dispatch- 
ing in most cities. 

In Atlanta; Bridgeport, Connecticut; 
Kansas City, Missouri; Minneapolis; 


New Orleans; and San Francisco, am- 
bulance-dispatching 


is centralized at 


wreck tow car 


public hospitals. Fire departments have 
this responsibility in Baltimore; Long 
Beach, California; Lowell, Massachu- 
setts; and Washington, D.C. 

Centralized emergency ambulance 
service may also be handled by private 
agencies. In Hartford, Connecticut, for 
example, an agreement between the city 
and four ambulance services prevents 
more than one ambulance from answer- 
ing an accident call and also provides 
for adequate ambulances standing by at 
all times. The Hartford ambulance 
service maintains a central switchboard 
to which all ambulance calls are di- 
rected. The four participating companies 
are called on a rotating plan. Before an 
ambulance answers a call, the nearest 
hospital is determined as its destination. 
Each ambulance has an attendant in 
addition to the driver—both of whom 
are trained in first aid. 


Cities Rent Cars 

Taking a cue from a growing list of 
industries, cities are leasing the cars 
needed for municipal business. Gener- 
ally, leased car agreements are made 
because of the inability or unwilling- 
ness of local governments to finance a 
heavy investment in automobiles, or 
because of the lack of proper main- 
tenance facilities. According to the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 
Alexandria, Virginia is the most recent 
city to initiate such a rental system. 
Specifications were drawn by the city 
for sealed bids on thirty cars—fourteen 
of which were specified to be larger and 
heavier than passenger cars since they 
are to be used by the police department. 
The contract calls for these cars to be 
replaced every twelve months since the 
police travel from 30,000 to 40,000 miles 
per year in their patrolling. The re- 
maining sixteen cars are to be used by 
other city departments, but since they 
are not used as often as the squad cars, 
they are in the low-priced field and 
will be replaced every thirty-six 
months. 

The lowest bidder was awarded the 
contract to supply the cars on a fixed 
rental fee basis. In addition to rent, the 
city pays for gasoline and oil as well 
as liability and property damage in- 
surance on the cars. 

Last year, Charleston County, South 
Carolina adopted the plan of renting 
fourteen police cars equipped with 
three-way radio. The cars were con- 
tracted for two years at 2.33 cents per 
mile with the contract subject to re- 
negotiation depending upon the rise or 
fall of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
automotive equipment price index. 
Under the agreement, two-door sedans 
or club coupes were furnished to the 
county with all maintenance, repair and 
lubrication on the vehicles provided by 
the low bidder. Each car is to be re- 
placed by a new one when it has 
traveled 30,000 miles or at the end of 
one year, whichever occurs first. 

As its part of the agreement, the 
county guaranteed payment for each 
car for a minimum of 30,000 miles per 
year, to be paid monthly on the basis 
of the miles traveled. THE END 
MAGAZINE 
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SALAD BOWL 
(From page 31) 


capable of infinitely greater achieve- 
ments than we ever suspect. 

Our membership is average as Ki- 
wanis goes; can’t name a single 
genius. True, I meet with four or five 
genuine celebrities every Tuesday 
noon. There’s Reg Manning, the 
1951 Pulitzer Prize winner for poli- 
tical cartooning. There’s Gus Ar- 
riola, the young Mexican who draws 
“Gordo” for several hundred news- 
papers, sharply and _ charmingly 
satirizing American life. There’s 
Clarence Salsbury, M.D., the inter- 
nationally famed “Sagebrush Sur- 
geon” who made Ganado, Arizona 
renowned for its missionary work 
among Indians. There’s J. C. Lin- 
coln, founder and still head of the 
great Lincoln Electric Company of 
Cleveland, Los Angeles and other 
cities around the globe, a humani- 
tarian who, with his brother Jim, has 
set new highs in successful labor 
relations and production. 

You don’t need geniuses, celeb- 
rities, names, or any such, to have 
a standout Kiwanis club. You do 
need enthusiasm. As an author I 
travel much, see many clubs in ac- 
tion. The energy and brain potential 
is obvious at every club I visit. 
though the leadership is too often 
dormant. I repeat, you have no idea 
how much you could do if you’d just 
bestir yourselves and do it! We 
proved that. 

We have a gigantic parade with 
forty-three high school bands, prin- 
cesses and floats from all over 
Arizona, the fifth largest state. We 
house these several thousand kids, 
entertain them royally, feed them, 
give them a priceless concept of 
humanitarian service and_ public 
responsibility. Our game is between 
the best college team in our state 
and some eastern team we invite. 
The visitors have always won, darn 
it! No complimentary tickets are 
given except to the working press 
and radio; even we Kiwanians who 
do the hardest work must plank 
down money for admission. No 
chiseling, no salaried promoters, no 
leaks are permitted. Ours is a 100 
per cent charity game, approved by 
the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation, and is one of the cleanest 
sports events in America. 

We urge our fellow clubs every- 
where to go and do likewise—not 
necessarily in football, but in what- 
ever big effort you elect. Dream 
big, act big, be big! Kiwanians, 
selected from the cream of each 
community’s leaders, have all the 
ability they need. THE END 
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A GREAT MANY volumes have been 
published of recent years telling us 
how to get along with others, how 
to approach people to get our own 
way, how to avoid making enemies. \ 
But two hundred years ago Benja- of course you may be mistaken 
min Franklin succinctly stated the about it; which causes your listener 
entire psychological approach in one’ to receive what you have to say, 
brief paragraph: and as like as not, turn about and 

“The way to convince another is try to convince you of it, since you 
to state your case moderately and are in doubt. But if you go at him 
accurately. Then scratch your head, with a tone of positiveness and arro- 
or shake it a little, and say that is gance you only make an opponent of 
the way it seems to you, but that him.” —Mary Alkus 
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Make 1952 Jour Club's Most Successtul Year! 
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FOR FUN AND FUNDS 


A professional type amateur theatrical 


production is tops. 
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® Can net $10,000 and more annually 
® Gets support of all members 
© Becomes more popular each year 
© Eliminates appeals for donations 
® Obtains favorable club publicity 


® Attracts potential new members 


Let us furnish the names of many Kiwanis Clubs that have 
been using our services for ten to fifteen years or more 
S . 


on an annual basis. 
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GET THE FACTS! 
OVER 300 KIWAMS CLUBS CAVT BE WRONG 


RIGHT NOW—WRITE NOW! 


JOUN B. ROGERS PRODUCING COMPANY 


Continuous service since 1903 


Rogers Building FOSTORIA, OHIO 
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Further information 

concerning these new products 
and services may be had by 
writing The Kiwanis Magazine. 


WHAT'S NEW? 


STEREO MOVIES Ever since the photographic 
precess was invented the trend has been to- 
ward more realistic pictures. Movies and 
color have been two of the most important 
advances and now a third, stereo, has been 
introduced. This innovation produces pictures 
with a third dimension which makes family 
gatherings and vacation scenes really come 
to life on the projection screen. Any amateur 
movie-maker can convert his 16mm camera 
and projector to stereo by means of simple 
attachments that cost no more than a good 
auxiliary lens. No new techniques have to 
be learned—just attach the gadget and begin 
shooting pictures. Write to The Kiwanis 
Magazine for more information. 





ELECTRONIC SECRETARY 
How would you like to 
have a girl on duty in your 
office twenty-four hours a 
day to take messages and 
revolutionary 


= 


orders? A 
new device has been in- 
vented to make this busi- 
nessman’s dream come true. 
Just plug the machine into 
an outlet and it will answer 
calls, take messages and 
tell the caller when his 
party will return to the 
office. At night, callers are 
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told where they can get service or reach a certain party. What’s more, the 
unit can be used as a portable dictating machine when your real secretary 
is at her desk. One businessman reports that the system produced an aver- 
age of ten new orders every week for his company. 


SAFEGUARD YOUR DRAWINGS In the critical period of defense preparation and 
international emergency the problem of protecting secret plans and specifi- 
cations once more confronts businessmen. Many government contracts 
cannot be obtained unless the manufacturer proves that his method of 
protecting secret documents is up to standard. What is standard? How can 
maximum security measures be established in plant or office? The answers 
to these and other important questions are contained in a booklet that has 
been prepared by one of America’s largest office equipment manufacturing 
concerns. During World War II this company helped many businessmen 
solve the problem of protecting valuable papers from spies and saboteurs, 
and much of this priceless experience is revealed in the booklet. Particular 
emphasis is laid on exposing the fallacy that critical documents are safe 
in “fireproof” buildings. Experience shows that fire is a favorite weapon 
of subversives and so every businessman engaged in defense production 
would be wise to secure this booklet. You can get a copy by writing to 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 


PENCIL WITH PAPER Here’s an item that should appeal to club secretaries, 
presidents, committee chairmen and bulletin editors—in fact anybody who 
jots down memos occasionally. It is an automatic pencil which carries a 
roll of paper inside the barrel. When you have to make a note of something 
you simply twist the barrel of the pencil and out pops the paper. Pull out 
as much as you need, then tear it off. The pencil holds a roll one yard long 
and the space inside the pencil can be used to carry postage stamps if need 
be. 


PHOTOCOPYING Although most businessmen are familiar with the process 
of photocopying, few realize the extent to which this technique can be used 
in industry. The details are described in an interesting booklet that can be 
obtained from The Kiwanis Magazine. 
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EVERY AMERICAN 
(From page 25) 


is more emphasis on moral principle 
and less on social. Very few Amer- 
icans would argue with this. It is 
sound, but it is not the whole an- 
swer. The California delinquency 
study and a similar national survey, 
recently undertaken at the instiga- 
tion of the attorney general, indicate 
that no matter how much moral 
training a child receives, he still may 
go off the track when left to his own 
devices. 


Kiws tHemsetves are frequently 
aware of this. Not long ago a seven- 
teen-year-old Key Club governor 
was asked to address his home town 
Kiwanis club. He gave the as- 
sembled Kiwanians a moral hotfoot. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “two years 
ago you set up a Key Club in my 


* * * * * * * 


In this world, you should always 
have both of your hands ready—one 
to ward off the blows that may come 
your way, the sneak punches, the 
snipings; the other to come out at 
the end with a firm handshake. 
—Harold Helfer 


* * * * * * * 


school. You did a good job, and I 
saw a lot of you in those days. Then 
you vanished. Today is the first time 
in two years that I’ve set eyes on 
any full-grown, living Kiwanian 
with the exception of one who has to 
be around because he’s the principal 
of the high school!” 

The young man won some chuckles 
from his audience, but he wasn’t try- 
ing to be funny. He was speaking, 
as only a kid can, in dead earnest. 
He was hoisting an SOS: “Gentle- 
men, we the kids need you, the ad- 
ults. Come play with us. Come 
work with us. Come help us find 
jobs and hobbies and skills. Come 
teach us how to be good cooperative 
citizens without abandoning our 
moral principles. Don’t just set up 
a club and then walk off, congrat- 
ulating yourselves on having done 
your good deed for the year. Stick 
around. Do your good deed all year 
long. We need your personal at- 
tention!” 

In his heart, every delinquent or 
near-delinquent kid in the United 
States is making that same eloquent 
plea. 

When “we adults” leave children 
to their own devices, we soon cease 
to be the major influence in their 
lives. For the youngsters this creates 
a social vacuum into which some- 
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thing else must flow. As a rule that 
“something else’ is other kids. 
Throughout delinquency-haunted 
America today, kids are exerting too 
much influence on kids, an influence 
unrestrained by adult guidance. As 
an editor of this magazine has it, 
“delinquency is no longer a problem 
of misbehavior, but of massbe- 
havior.” 


Twenty years ago almost all juve- 
nile misdeeds were done by indi- 
viduals. Billy stole a car on his own 
or with the help of a buddy or two. 
Mary trod the primrose path in the 
company of a few girl friends. Today 
most juvenile delinquency is organ- 
ized. The kid-gang is its newest and 
most vicious aspect, a direct result 
of permitting kids to exert too much 
influence on each other. 

In Brooklyn, New York a year or 
one kid-gang became so 
powerful that the high school au- 
thorities could not put on a dance 
without using an orchestra recom- 
mended by the gang! Members of 
the Parent-Teachers Association had 
to go to meetings in a body to avoid 
serious molestation! One of the 
finest neighborhoods was terrorized 
for hours because the member of one 
gang, a “co-educational” outfit, dated 
a girl who belonged to a rival or- 
ganization! 

Recently the Brooklyn situation 
has been eased by the so-called 
“detached worker” plan of the New 
York City Youth Board. Under this 
plan a trained social worker joins 
some kid-gang, gains the confidence 
of its leaders and endeavors to re- 
activities into healthy 


sO ago, 


direct its 
channels. 
A similar procedure has worked 


with considerable success in the 
industrial suburbs of Chicago. The 
midwestern scheme was laid out 


some twenty years ago by Clifford 
R. Shaw of the Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research. Under Shaw’s 
scheme, social workers are rarely if 
ever used. Instead, a private citizen, 
himself often an ex-juvenile delin- 
quent, ingratiates his way into some 
kid organization and seeks to re- 
direct its activities. In some Chi- 
cago suburbs this method has cut 
delinquency as much as seventy-five 
per cent. 

Tax-supported social workers are 
doing it in Brooklyn. 

Self-sacrificing private citizens are 
doing it in the Chicago suburbs. 

A Kiwanis club is doing it in 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Who’s doing it in your town? 

Who is there to do it? Nobody 
but you, of course. Okay, Friend— 
Let’s get goin’! THE END 
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“God of Creation” 


37 min. 


“Ged of the Atom” 


40 min. 


"Voice of the Deep” 
30 min. 


“Dust or Destiny” 
48 min. 





Enjoyed by millions in schools, 
churches, clubs and industry. 
For complete description of 
these films, reprint of August, 4 
1950, REDBOOK article feot- 
uring the films, and address 
of film dealer nearest you, i 


mail coupon NOW. 
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FOR UNUSUAL PROGRAMS USE 


produced by Dr. Irwin A. Moon, 
MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 


Available on rental throughout the United 
States and Canada. Employing lapse-time 
photography and photomicrography, the 
films delve into the marvels of creation. 
These unique motion pictures illustrate God’s 
wisdom and power and man’s dependence 
upon Him. 


Educational— inspirational 
on ee ee ee 


Don H. Parson, Director, Film Department 
Moody Bible Institute, 820 N. La Salle St., Chicago 10, lil. 


Please send film information to: 
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Volunteer ground observers like the two men above form an 
indispensable link in America’s civil defense network. A great many 
veterans are utilizing their knowledge of airplanes to 

guard America against sneak air attack. More and more young 
people are taking part in this interesting work. The two Girl Scouts 
below enjoy the privilege of helping to protect their country. 

They are shown making a telephonic report to the filter center. 
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Civil Air Defense 

is already reorganized and 
patriotic citizens 
everywhere are helping 
guard the nation 


against sneak air attacks, 


‘the 
ramparts 
we 


watch” 


By ULYSSES S. BOONE 


VVERY DAY thousands of Americans 
leave schoolrooms, kitchens, of- 
fices, farms and stores to man the 
ramparts of America. Forming the 
nucleus of the growing Ground Ob- 
server Corps of the Civil Defense 
Program, these volunteers are daily 
making sure the skies over their own 
cities are never darkened’ with 
enemy bombers which might attempt 
a sneak attack. 

It is the same all over the country 
—for where the urge for more ade- 
quate protection was the ignition for 
this activity, something else has 
taken over. It is traditional pride and 
the spirit of competition. This, 
coupled with that need for safety, 
has made the Ground Observer 
Corps boom wherever it was imple- 
mented. 

People who first thought the radar 
screen around our country was 
enough to protect us from surprise 
attack are now volunteering for ob- 
servation or filter center work. They, 
as many before them, have discov- 
ered that radar does not give us an 
airtight warning system _ against 
marauding planes. 

Radar beams travel in a straight 
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Boy Scouts too are 
active in civilian defense 
spotters 
and assistants inside the 

plotting 
Above, a group of Scouts 
judging the 
speed of approaching planes. 


as airplane 
centers. 
practice 
others 


for this 
vital work. Using the 


Housewives and 


are also needed 





information provided by 
Civil Air Defense teams, Air 
Force pilots can speed into 
action, destroying enemy 
American 
pulverized. 


planes before 


cities are 


line. Although they pierce darkness, 
they do not bend with 
the curvature of the earth. Where 
the beam away from this 
are a space is left, through which an 
enemy plane could slip completely 


rain or fog, 


arrows 


undetected. 

Were it not for the Ground Ob- 
Corps volunteers manning 
their lonely towers and roofs, filter 
center check points, a sneak 
bomber could appear suddenly over 
an important industrial or govern- 


server 


and 


ment city. Dropping only one bomb 
could bring chaos and cause thou- 
sands of casualties. 

In the concentrated effort to 
round-the-clock safety 
such an attack are people like Mrs. 
Mary Jane Eide of 493 Alcatraz 
Avenue, Oakland, California. The 
mother of two young sons, Mrs. Eide 


aC=- 


quire from 


devotes spare hours out of every day 
to go to the Oakland Civil Defense 
Filter Center. 

Here, as a plotter, she receives 
telephone reports from distant ob- 
servation posts and speedily passes 
the information to her colleagues. 
This, combined with the smooth 
teamwork of the whole group, makes 
the center a humming activity point 
where every aircraft spotted is ac- 
curately followed across the huge 
table-map in the center of the room. 
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The true worth of the work these 
women 
this 


minute men and 


pointed out in 


volunteer 
are doing is 
sentence from a pamphlet issued by 
the National Security 

Board. “Granted a_ few 
warning, casualties (from air attack) 
could be reduced by over fifty per 


Resources 
minutes 


cent through proper organization and 


training in civil defense,” said this 
publication. 
For this reason, preparation for 


Ground Observer duty is complete 
to the last detail and thorough in 
every respect. Although complicated 
to the beginner, the many phases of 
training are easily mastered by teen- 
agers and retired business people 
alike. 

It’s fun to Girl Scouts like Helen 
Hoglund of 4603 Harvard Road, Col- 
lege Park, Maryland. She and her 
next-door Girl Scout buddy, Bar- 
bara Rogers, are typical of the youth 
who everywhere are joining their 
elders in keeping their communities 
and nation safe from the menace of 
sudden air attack. 

“Tt’s interesting work,” murmurs 
Helen as she busily jots down the 
speed, type, direction and estimated 
altitude of a plane droning overhead. 
Barbara agrees while she phones the 
filter center to report Helen’s infor- 
mation. “We did need to listen 


- 


ba 
Official U.S. Air Force photos 





closely to the instructor in the be- 
ginning. So many different airplanes 
and things! But it turned out to be 
easier than history.” 
When an_ unidentified 
reported, it is tracked until out of 
the area. If it approaches a “red” or 
and is still unidentified, 
to the Ground In- 
radar- 


plane is 


vital zone 
flashed 
tercept point. From 


equipped jet interceptors vault into 


word is 
here, 
the sky——to reach and, if necessary, 
destroy the interloper before it can 
perform its deadly mission. 
So throughout the hamlets 
cities of America we are looking to 


and 


the skies, for our homeland, our 
way of life, is threatened. 
Only when nationwide, twenty- 


four hour protection is assured can 
we call ourselves ready. In line with 


this vital necessity, the newly 
created Ground Observer Corps 
areas of Southwestern and North 


Central United States urgently need 
300,000 more persons—while the East 
and West Coasts another 
100,000 volunteers. 

Each Ground Observer job is like 
a gun aimed at the loophole in our 
radar system. In order to keep “the 
pursuit of happiness” a thing of re- 
ality we must make the pursuit of 
national safety a part of our every 
spare hour. THE END 
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SEATTLE VIA CANADA 
(From page 27) 


Only a few hours by United States 
and Canadian airlines out of New 
York is Montreal, on the St. Law- 
rence River, the largest inland sea- 
port in the world. Now 300 years 
old, it is second only to Paris as the 
largest French-speaking city in the 
world. It is the metropolis of Quebec, 
the French-speaking province whose 
picturesque villages and towns trans- 
port the visitor into an entirely dif- 
ferent he never suspected 
could exist. Montreal’s food, clubs 
and entertainment are world-famous 
and often visited by the most dis- 
criminating epicures. 


world 


Toronto, which is at the same 
time the most American and the 
most British city in Canada, is the 


nation’s only other metropolis past 
the million mark in population. As 
it reached acceptance the com- 
mercial and financial center of Can- 
ada, the city dropping its 
100-year-old “Toronto the 
Good.” 

Every year Toronto sees scores of 
thousands of Americans pass through 
it to the vacation spots of northern 
Ontario, where thousands 
nected lakes and rivers provide an 
unexcelled eden for serious canoeists 
and fishermen. 

Winnipeg, on the the 
roaring Red River flowing north into 
the Arctic from Minnesota, has many 
fine and excellent beaches. 
Eastern Manitoba contains a network 
of unspoiled lake country, partic- 
ularly attractive to the camper and 


as 


started 
title of 


of con- 


banks of 


resorts 


sportsmen. 


Beavutirut takes in nine well-treed, 
permanent park reserves distinguish 
southern Saskatchewan. In the north 
of this great wheat-growing province 
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are two other large park reserves. 

Traces of the almost legendary 
cowboys and Indians linger on 
ranches and reservations of fabu- 
lous oil-rich, grain-rich, beef-rich 
Alberta. A mixture of black prairie 
and rugged mountains with locked- 
in glaciers and lakes, Alberta con- 
tains internationally famous Banff 
and Jasper in great natural parks 
stretching hundreds of miles. They 
provide luxurious hotel accommoda- 
tions. Calgary, the oil capital of 
Alberta, is still “Cowtown” to its 
friends. Its Stampede in mid-July 
is an unmatched annual revival 
the real Old West. 

The scenery of British Columbia 
on the Pacific Coast is of unmatched 
magnificence and grandeur. It is 
the third largest of Canada’s ten pro- 
vinces and is approximately equal to 


of 


the combined areas of Texas and 
Colorado. 
The province’s valleys are ex- 


tremely fertile, its vast forests sup- 
port great lumbering operations and 
its fishing attractions bring enthu- 
siasts regularly from even European 
countries. Lord Alexander, Britain’s 
famous general of the second world 
war, travels year with his 
family across Canada to fish and 
paint in British Columbia. 

The province’s largest city, Van- 
couver, is less than 150 miles north 
of Seattle; and only twenty minutes 
by car from downtown Vancouver is 
the famed Capilano River and the 
finest steelhead fishing in the world 


The English Bay area off Van- 


each 


couver, and the Gulf of Georgia, 
which separates Vancouver Island 
from the mainland, together offe: 


sailing and cruising pleasures un- 
surpassed in the world. Fjords all 
along the coast add to the excite- 
ment and interest. 

For those who want a rugged holi- 


| day before or after the convention 


in Seattle, there are Yukon and 
Northwest Territories which border 
Alaska and Russia. They can be 
reached by air or by the Alcan High- 
way, one of the engineering triumphs 
of this century—1520 miles of high- 
way through virgin territory in 
seven months. It extends from Daw- 


Creek in British Columbia 


son 


| through Whitehorse, Yukon to Fair- 


banks in Alaska, and from it one 
may see Great Bear Lake, whose 
mines are North America’s only 


source of radioactive ore for atomic 


| energy projects. 


It’s refreshing and invigorating to 
be in Canada—a young nation with 
the vigor of youth and with youth’s 


| faith in the future, which it knows 
| to be rich and full of great and bril- 


liant promise. THE END 
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CITY-SIDE FRONTIER 
(From page 17) 


movement that welded the people of 
the Farmettes closer together. They 
held a party where enough money 
was raised to pay for a fire engine. 
“And we paid cash for it,” said 
Gehrke. They improvised an alarm 
system of automobile horns until 
they secured a more formal system. 
And they built their own firehouse. 

Ironically, officials of the incor- 
porated village discovered that the 
engine purchased by the people of 
the Farmettes had more pumping 
capacity than their equipment. They 
asked whether the people of the 
Farmettes would allow the newly 
acquired engine to be used by them 
in case of an emergency. “Cer- 
tainly,” replied Harriss and Gehrke. 
Then, by joining the West Suburban 
Fire Fighters Association, the people 
of the Farmettes volunteered the use 
of their engine in a fire-fighting pool 
that might be used in any of the 
member villages. This, of course, 
built much good will for the infant 
community. 


Tue interest that was born of a 
common hazard swiftly developed 
into the Grace-Lodge Civil Improve- 
ment Association. The association, 
named after the western and eastern 
boundaries of the Farmettes, was 
granted a charter by the State of 
Illinois in June 1950. Officers and 
trustees were then elected and one 
problem was solved with the sign- 
ing of a water supply contract with 
the nearby town. With the break- 
down of negotiations over the water 
drainage problem, members of the 
association solved the _ situation 
simply by building their own drain- 
age system. 

The treasury of the association 
doesn’t have much money, but it 
doesn’t owe anything, either. “I’ve 
tried to run an economical admin- 
istration,” said Gehrke. “Any money 
that the people of our community 
have can be used best in their own 
homes, so we don’t press hard for 
funds. 

“Besides,” he added, “we’re not in- 
terested in money. We’re interested 
in people.” 

And the people are interested in 
each other. It’s that bonding of in- 
terest which has helped the Farm- 
ettes burgeon from a marshy farm- 
land to a thriving community of 140 
homes in three years. It’s the spirit 
of those people who are proving 
that the drive which marked the 
march of nineteenth-century Amer- 
ica across the wilderness is not yet 
dead. THE END 
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Film A Month—Box 842 
Portsmouth, Ohio 5 
ATI rik MONEY REFUNDED 


HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Pride and Civic Center of 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


100%, Air-Conditioned 
= 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday at 12:15 Noon 
. 
B. J. Joeckel, Mar. ‘Kiwanian' 





Steiu FB typ Nev Differen > Xx Fine 
oa ‘ ichina potters $5.00 postpaid. Match 
' hop plate 12 in. diameter ale having mugs 

nitic Reautiful color high fired permanently on 
white th id and appropriate color band Get yout 
Ti e emble Masonic, Shrine, Grotto, Consistory 
Elk KIWANIS; or early t S different Join the 
Mu ’ hie dt rent mugs. Write. Money 


Month Clul 


bach iarantee, Dealers invited 


THE LOKEN CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 3544 Cleveland 18, Ohio 


LEOPARD SEAT COVERS 










ome ptaesc, = WILL FIT 
einelee ALL MAKES 
OF CARS! 


Tikvee 


\c? Two Piece Set 
e —Per Set 





» from manufacturer and save! 


* Heavy Gauge LEOPARD SKIN effect on colorful plastic 
makes for beautiful design «© WATERPROOF and STAIN. 
PROOF « Easy to clean with a damp rag « Simpite to 
attach — comes with REINFORCED side grip elastics that 
hold firmly « PERFECT FIT COVERS are made roomy 
and dress up your car's interior « PATENTED SHIR- 
RING holds seat and back neatly *« PERFECT FIT 
COVERS are sewn with NYLON THREADING for wear. 
Satistaction Guaranteed or Money Back! 
CHOICE OF SPLIT OR FRONT SEAT STYLES only 
$2.98. Complete set for front and rear seats only $5.00. 
When ordering specify make of car and style of seat. Order 
now! Rush your name and address right now. Enclose pay- 
ment and save shipping charges, C.0.D. orders sent collect 
plus postal charges. 
DOMAR SALES CO., Dept. 597 
480 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


Order direct 
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Q. Is there any way that we can 
protect our club against a greater in- 
crease in the number of privileged 
members? Our club is now twenty 
years old and consists of one hundred 
members, twenty-five of whom are in 
the privileged class. Next year we will 
have eight more members eligible for 
privileged membership and we feel 
that we already have too large a group 
in this class. 


A. It is important to realize first of 
all that privileged membership is not 
automatic. The bylaws definitely state 
that an active member who qualifies 
“may be elected a privileged member 
upon making written application.” It is 
not necessary that the board of di- 
rectors of a Kiwanis club grant privi- 
leged membership to any member re- 
questing it. Every such request should 
be very carefully considered in view of 
the circumstances involved and if it 
does not seem to the board that the 
individual relieved of the 
more exacting requirements of an ac- 
tive member, it should refuse the ap- 
plication and diplomatically explain to 
the person involved the reason for this 


should be 


action. 

Some clubs have adopted the policy 
of requiring the member requesting 
privileged membership to propose a new 
member who is acceptable to the club 
to take his place in the active member- 
ship before the board can approve his 
request. By following such a policy, 
a club will always maintain a good per- 
centage of active members as compared 
to its privileged membership. 


Q. Next month our club is celebrat- 
ing its twenty-fifth anniversary. Are 
all of our charter members entitled 
to Legion of Honor membership? 


A. No. Legion of Honor membership 
is granted to those Kiwanians who have 
a twenty-five-year or more affiliation 
with Kiwanis. While this does not have 
to be consecutive years or membership 
in only one club, it is necessary that a 
Kiwanian have a total of twenty-five 
years of membership to qualify for 
Legion of Honor awards. Upon request, 
official records in the General Office will 
be checked to determine those members 
who are eligible for these awards. 


Q. What are some of the tried and 
proven methods of making the indi- 
vidual Kiwanian attendance-conscious 
and of stimulating higher attendance 
records? 

A. Attendance tabs should be pre- 
sented to those with perfect attendance 
records. Use attendance reminder post 
cards. Attendance charts displayed at 


club meetings, attendance contests and 


prizes are effective means. The Gen- 
eral Office of Kiwanis International has 
available service bulletins containing 
specific suggestions along this line. 

Q. Must a club’s territorial limits 
be observed in the installation of vend- 
ing machines? 


A. Activities of clubs in metropolitan 
areas should be confined to the territory 
established and granted to each as set 
forth in its club bylaws. No single club 
in any metropolis should enter into an 
agreement with a vending machine 
company to operate over *he entire city 
without the consent and approval of the 
other Kiwanis clubs involved. Eagh 
club, of course, is at liberty to operate 
within its own territory. 


Q. Should an annual audit be made 
of the club’s financial records? 


A. Yes, this is a bylaw requirement. 
It is stated under Article XVI, Section $ 
of the bylaws that “The club’s books of 
account shall be audited at least once 
each year. The auditors shall be named 
by the board of directors.” 


Q. To what extent should the see 
retary enforce the official attendance 
requirements of Kiwanis? 

A. He should carry out the pro- 
visions of Article V, Section 2 of the 
bylaws which state that if an active or 
reserve member is absent without ex- 
cuse for four successive meetings or 
from forty per cent of the meetings 
during either half of the. club year, he 
should automatically be suspended and 
so notified in writing by the secretary. 
If the directors do not reinstate that 
individual within thirty days he is auto- 
matically dropped from membership 
and should be so notified in writing by 
the secretary. 


Q. What is the procedure a club 
should follow in amending its bylaws? 


A. This is covered in the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws which states, 
under Article XVIII, that “Any amend- 
ment to these bylaws, if in conformity 
with the Constitution and Bylaws of 
Kiwanis International, may be adopted 
by two-thirds vote of the active and 
privileged members present at any 
meeting of the club, provided written 
notice of the proposed amendment shall 
have been given the members at least 
two weeks prior to the meeting.” It 
should be noted, however, that all pro- 
posed amendments are subject to re- 
view and approval by Kiwanis Inter- 
national. THE END 


e THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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fine for mentioning business @ 







And there’s nothing YOU’LL enjoy more 
than to wade through the orders you'll 
receive when you tell a// Kiwanians about 
your business in The Kiwanis Magazine 
Write us and see. 






the | & 
ITA LTRS §. micwican ave 


CHICAGO 11, 


° ILLINOIS 
c Magazine 


MEMBER, ABC 


PUBLISHED FOR COMMUNITY LEADERS 





HOUSE PLAN BOOKS 


PusLisHeD By THE L. F. GartinGHouse Co., INC. 


Select The Plans For Your New Home From These Popular Books 


RANCH AND SUBURBAN HOMES—A book fea! y 158 designs SMALL HOMES— tains 68 designs of small or medium homes of 
' tr TI por f h-type pra 1) and popular styles for all areas a 
$0.50 OUR FUTURE HOME—A larae book containing 72 pages of residence 
Jesigns. An excellent selection of all sizes and sty 1.00 
AMERICA'S BEST HOME PLANS—A/ t t 
‘ Many designs ¥ DELUXE SMALL HOMES—Outstanding assortment of 200 modern and 
.50 t tested t por rf 1 homes 1.00 
ALL AMERICAN HOMES—A | NEW AMERICAN HOMES—A most beautiful book of larger homes. 
.50 t sig ted popularity 1.00 
BLUE RIBBON HOMES—firs! printing 128 ¢ s (37 f f YOUR HOME IN BRICK—A { ot k of medium and large brick 
8 4 ' , 50 M teriors 1.00 
YOUR NEW HOME PLANS—Firs: ; ting. ‘Has 64 pages 6 ir r SMALL SOUTHERN HOMES—40 ¢ j 3-, 4- and 5-room cottages. 
’ .50 M N table for all areas 50 
ARTISTIC HOMES— tains 48 designs of truly THE GARDEN DECORATOR—Suagestions in pictures of many lawn and 
.50 , Fime SAS: GUE Pree 50 
—Very popular book f 59 plans for I- ar 
SUNSHINE HOMES— lide NEW DUPLEX DESIGNS 3 t ] { 
rv , os 50 3nd small apar -50 
NEW BRICK HOMES—' ts 69 attract badei heme Ried tn SUCCESSFUL Eeeerener eee | * “ - itdoor and indoor fire m 
t rang .50 ‘ 
eeuemas wowEs—A ; get! 1, kam KAMP KABINS AND WEE HOMES—Over 60 designs ine .50 
s of s, Cape Cods New Eng ther .50 GOOD LUCK PLAN BOOK—35 practical! homes UMA ne 25 
BUDGET HOMES— jes 78 fine houses st, of fran For the SPECIFICATIONS AND CONTRACT—Complete specifications and con- 
ta es with jerate housing .50 t k be filled i ally to fit any building .25 





Order Books at Prices Shown or All the Above 22 Books in One Order, Only $10.00 
Complete working plans, specifications, lumber and mill lists are available for every design shown in any of the above 
books. The moderate price of these plan sets represents your best investment when building, since you know in advance 
what you are getting, thus avoiding misunderstandings. 

Complete plan sets when ordered will be sent by return mail. All transactions with The L. F. Garlinghouse Co., Inc., are 
on a money-back guarantee basis. If for any reason you are not satisfied, return the unused plans within five days and 


receive full credit on new plans or a refund. 








eat Bede 
PEAS ret? 
No. 6375—Complete plans as shown or reversed, specifications, 3IOw- 
lumber / t $20.00 UW at mes 
Duplicate sets with original order, per set 5.00 oOo oO¢ 
~~ So» 
2m 
Typical of the many beautiful plans shown in the above books in this popular ranch design. Complete plans for this design 4g moe. ‘ 
and all of the others listed in GARLINGHOUSE PLAN BOOKS are available for prompt shipment. ona 
ort fi 
THE L. F. GARLINGHOUSE CO., INC 7" 
+ . °; - 

<= 
DEPT. KM TOPEKA, KANSAS . ~ 
2.3 
Pe in| 

ex 





